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CARLYLE AS PROPHET. 
PART SECOND. 


IT is not easy, perhaps it is not possible, to analyze and 
clearly state the reasons in Carlyle’s mind for rejecting the Scot- 
tish Presbyterian belief in which he had been brought up, and 
with it belief in historical, dogmatic Christianity. Some of the 
reasons on account of which others have come to a conclusion in 
part or wholly the same with that which he arrived at by a pro- 
cess of his own do not seem to have affected his mind. Mr. 
Froude says that he always remained .a sort of Calvinist, which, 
indeed, can be seen in his writings. The notion of hell as a lake 
of everlasting fire appears to have been attractive to him, rather 
than repugnant. The reformers, and particularly Luther and 
Knox, were in his view heroes; and the Reformation has all his 
sympathy. He does not protest against the idea of believing in 
that which transcends the understanding, against the assertion of 
some one religion as for the time being the exclusive truth, or 
even the use of coercive means to advance and defend its cause. 
His road was not the one travelled by James and John Stuart 
Mill. So far as I can see, from his works and from the memoirs 
edited by Mr. Froude, Carlyle’s doubt and unbelief sprang from 
the shock his early, traditional, Scottish view of man, of nature, of 
God, of the universal meaning and end of all things human, re- 
ceived from collision with the ideas he found in modern Euro- 
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pean literature. The Ecclefechan and Burgher-dissenting hori- 
zon, even the Edinburgh-Presbyterian one, with Dr. Brown and 
his like to make demonstration of its philosophical and theologi- 
cal dimensions, could not longer appear to bound the world 
after he had gone up on the heights of German literature and 
philosophy. More than anything else, he was a man of litera- 
ture and imagination, disposed, by his individual genius and men- 
tal gifts to ascend the highest summits, where Dante, Shakspere, 
Goethe, and their equals reign. For the contemplative highlands 
of philosophy, where such as Plato dwell, he had also an inborn 
love. One of his special capacities was for mathematics and 
some parts of physical science for which mathematicians have a 
natural attraction. Certain aspects of history—viz., those which 
are dramatic, and which present the intellectual and moral strug- 
gles of humanity—awoke his interest and drew his attention very 
strongly. Metaphysical or theological genius he had not; no 
more had he a singular capacity or a vigorous bent towards the 
inductive branches of knowledge and the acquisition of what is 
properly called learning; in general, he had neither the natural 
inheritance nor the acquired outfit which are necessary to make 
one a philosopher in the complete and comprehensive sense of 
the word. Carlyle did not attempt what was to him impossible. 
We can find no studied, systematic argument, theological, phi- 
losophical, critical, historical, or scientific, against the Christian 
demonstration ; no system whatever which professes to supplant 
and overthrow the traditional orthodoxy of Scotland or England, 
or that of universal Christendom. Carlyle expresses in strong 
language his conclusions, convictions, sentiments; but he does 
not describe the process by which he arrived at them, or argue, 
except in a concrete form by depicting historical events and pre- 
senting characters and the actions of persons in a dramatic way, 
according to his own preconceived theory. Neither does Mr. 
Froude supply the lack by giving himself the underlying argu- 
ment in a formal manner. 

I have at hand many excerpts bearing on the point at issue, 
but for the sake of a necessary brevity I shall insert them only 
sparingly, relying rather on the reader’s own acquaintance with 
the writings and the memoirs of Mr. Carlyle for the justification 
of the statements which [ make, derived as they are from exami- 
nation of the documents at hand, with such inferences or conjec- 
tures as my own reflection on them has suggested. 

-Mr. Froude, speaking of what Carlyle had been taught in 
‘childhood as facts and truths contained in the Bible, says: 
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“Carlyle’s wide study of modern literature had shown him that much | 
of this had appeared to many of the strongest minds in Europe to be 
doubtful or even positively incredible. ... . If any part of what was called 
revelation was mistaken, how could he be assured of the rest? How could 
he tell that the moral part of it, to which the phenomena that he saw 
round him were in plain contradiction, was more than a ‘devout imagina- 
tion’?”* 


Carlyle himself says: 


“It is certain we have in these two centuries greatly improved in our 
geologies, in our notions of the early history of man. Have got rid of 
MOSEs in fact, which surely was no very sublime achievement.” t 

“ He did not,” Mr. Froude says, “ think it possible that educated, honest 
men could even profess much longer to believe in historical Christianity.” { 


Miracles Carlyle asserted to be incredible, 4 prior?, as being 
impossible ;.and, of course, he could not believe in any divine 
revelation or revealed religion. All religions, according to him, 
are embodiments of the sublime, eternal truths and laws known 
by our natural intelligence, good and useful so long as they are 
believed in undoubtingly, useless, even noxious, after they be- 
come questionable and incredible. For this reason Catholicism 
had to be got out of the way ; so that the Reformation was neces- 
sary and useful, and, for the same reason, the Church of England, 
though the best of all the sects in his estimation, was still re- 
garded by him as a rusty kettle, sure to be knocked in pieces by 
the attempts which are made to tinker it, and only made ridi- 
culous by claiming for it “celestial-miraculous” prerogatives. 
Catholicism long ago become incredible; Protestantism, in its 
orthodox, Unitarian, and rationalistic forms, rapidly becoming 
incredible and useless; Christianity in general, though credible 
and true as to its spirit and soul, not credible in any embodied 
form of it—is the summary of Carlyle’s prophecy of negation, so 
far as religion is concerned. He prophesied against some other 
things also, which are pet theories and projects of great classes 
of unbelieving agitators against the old in favor of a new order 
of things. Such are agnostic, materialistic, utilitarian, radical 
theories and schemes for the progress of humanity. For all 
pseudo-science he had a most hearty contempt, and for real 
science in respect to corporeal things he professed only a very 
moderate veneration. In his view, human affairs are at a very 
low ebb indeed, the tide still sinking lower, and a refluent wave, 
on which humanity can ride, only to be expected after some ages 
more have passed. 

* Life, part i. vol. i. ch, v. + Part ii, vol, ii. ch, xxxv. t Ibid. c, xxxiv. 
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It is a question which has interested me very much, how far 
Carlyle was affected by the objective scepticism of Kant and the 
subjective psychology of his successors in the German transcen- 
dental school of philosophy. How far did a theory of the objec- 
tive unreality and phenomenal nature of external, physical, sen- 
sible things render the mind of Carlyle impervious to evidence 
of such facts as the miracles of Scripture, the Resurrection, and 
the historical events which lie at the basis of the motives of the 
credibility of the Christian religion? I confess that I am not 
clear on this point, but here are some utterances of Carlyle 
which throw some light on it. In a letter to his brother, Dr. 
John Carlyle, written in 1827, he thus expresses himself: 


“T am glad to find that you admire Schelling, and know that you do 
not understand him. That is right, my dear Greatheart. Look into the 
deeply significant regions of transcendental philosophy (as all philosophy 
must be), and feel that there are wonders and mighty truths hidden in 
them; but look with your clear, gray Scottish eyes and shrewd Scottish 
understanding, and refuse to be mystified even by your admiration.” 


. The year before this Carlyle had written: 


“ For the present, I will confess it, I scarce see how we can reason with 
absolute certainty on the nature or facts of anything, for, it seems to me, 
we see only our perceptions and their relations; that is to say, our soul 
sees only its own partial reflex and manner of existing and acting.” * 


More than forty years later on he wrote: 


“Matter itself—the outer world of matter—is either nothing or else a 
product due to man’s mind.” ¢ 


So much as this is evident. Carlyle, after Plato, considered 
the world of ideas as far more real than the world of bodies. 
Yet he had an uncommon fund of Scottish common sense and 
practical reason which did not permit him to become mystified in 
respect to matters of every-day experience and the historical 
facts with which he was familiar and about which he wrote in 
his great historical works. Perhaps this tincture of Platonic, 
Kantian idealism did, however, mystify him in respect to events 
and facts connected with divine revelation and the supernatural 
order, and open to his mind a door of escape from extrinsic evi- 
dences of realities which he determined by an @ priori method 
must be intrinsically, ideally unthinkable and incredible. 

Turning now to the positive part of the preaching of Carlyle 
to his age, there is, first, his proclamation of the Godhead. He 


* Lae, part i, vol. i. ch.xxii, and xx. + Life, patt ii. vol. ii, ch, xxxv. 
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has been regarded as a pantheist by some. I think this is a mis- 
take. There may be a nebulous ring of pantheistic vapor around 
the body of his doctrine, though that part of his phraseology 
which has led some very fair and friendly critics to charge him 
with pantheism appears ta.me to have been used rather as a veil 
than as a medium of his thought. There is too much promi- 
nence given by him to those divine attributes which are terrific, 
and too little to those which present God, in our human concepts, 
as the Eternal and Infinite Love. Yet I must think that a tribute 
of admiration and gratitude is due to Carlyle for his mighty 
and vehement protest against atheism, and eloquent affirmation 
of the being of God as the supreme Fact of facts and Truth of 
truths. 

Next, there is his affirmation of the reality of the world of 
spirits and spiritual verities, of intelligence and the order of the 
super-sensible, intelligible ideas, and the expression of an undying 
hope for the immortality of the soul. 

Finally, there is his proclamation of the Eternal Law, of the 
intrinsically and unchangeably Right, of the Moral Law of the 
universe, founded on the righteousness and sovereign will of 
God. 

I fully endorse the statement of an able Catholic reviewer of 
Carlyle’s works,* whose article, he says himself, gave him matter 
of serious consideration for several days : 


“In devoting great power and earnestness to the overthrow in English 
minds of this mechanical philosophy ; in recalling the hearts of an unbe- 
lieving generation to the recognition of eternal truths, we feel sure that 
Carlyle has done good, ... ‘Man,’ he for ever repeats, ‘is here in the 
centre of immensities, in the conflux of eternities, with but one life to lead, 
not in frivolity or self-indulgence, but in noble self-denial.’ ” 


Carlyle was a deeply religious man, and it is his one position 
that religion is the root of all moral, political, and social good for 
mankind. Mr. Froude says: 

“‘The hope, if there was hope, lay in a change of heart in the English 


people, and the reawakening of the nobler element in them; and this 
meant a reverent sense of ‘religion.’ . . . Yet, what religion?” t 


The Catholic reviewer quoted above } correctly says: 


“The Christian religion Mr. Carlyle freely concedes to have been the 
highest thing ever attained by man, and the Catholic Church of the mid- 
dle ages to have been the only wide or permanent embodiment of Chris- 


* Dublin Review, September, 1850. + Ut supra, ch. xxxiv. 
t Mr. Froude conjectures that this reviewer was Mr. Ward. 
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tianity. ... He looks upon the middle age of Western Europe, with its 
feudal body and Catholic soul, to have been the greatest realized ideal 
ever yet attained by man; the greatest yet, but far, ineffably far, from what 
mankind are capable of achieving. Its culminating point he places about 
the time of Dante. Such a poet as Dante is, to him, the interpreter of 
a whole cycle. Such a poem as the Commedia comes as the consummate 
flower and crown, the exponent and eternal representative of what men for 
long ages had done and thought. Shakspere, too, he looks upon as an- 
other blossom of Catholicity, the poet of the external life of the middle 
ages, as Dante was of the internal. : . . In about two hundred years, or 
thereabouts, he calculates something like a foundation may turn up for the 
world again. ... With Carlyle this boasted nineteenth century is not 
worthy to sit at the feet of any age animated by religious faith.” 


Mr. Froude says : 


“He was not always consistent in what he said of Christianity. He 
would often speak of it, with Goethe, ‘as a, height from which when once - 
achieved, mankind could never descend.’”* 


Carlyle always retained a great veneration of the Bible as the 
best and most wonderful of books. He regarded Jesus Christ 
with profound reverence, and near the close of his life he told 
Mr. Froude that in the dispute between Catholics and Arians 
and Semi-Arians about the Homoousion of the Nicene Creed, “ he 
perceived Christianity itself to have been at stake. If the Arians 
had won it would have dwindled away into a legend” (ch. xxxv.) 


“That the Christian religion could have any deeper foundation than 
books, could possibly be written in the purest nature of man, in myste- 
rious, ineffaceable characters, to which books, and all revelations, and au- 
thentic traditions were but a subsidiary matter, were but as the Uighkt by 
which that divine writing was to be read—nothing of this seems to have, 
even in the faintest manner, occurred to him [Voltaire].. Yet herein, as 
we believe that the whole world has now begun to discover, lies the real 
essence of the question, by the negative or affirmative decision of which 
the Christian religion, anything that is worth calling by that name, must 
fall, or endure forever. We believe also that the wiser minds of our age 
have already come to agreement on this question, or rather never were 
divided regarding it. Christianity, the ‘Worship of Sorrow,’ has been re- 
cognized as divine, on far other grounds than ‘ Essays on Miracles,’ and by 
considerations infinitely deeper than would avail in any mere ‘trial by 
jury. He who argues against it, or for it, in this manner, may be regarded 
as mistaking its nature: the Ithuriel, though to our eyes he wears a body 
and the fashion of armor, cannot be wounded by material steel” (disc. 
Essays: Voltaire). 

“The Christian doctrine we often hear likened to the Greek philo- 
sophy, and found, on all hands, some measurable way superior to it; but 


* Ut supra, 
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this also seems a mistake. The Christian doctrine, that Doctrine of Hu- 
mility, in all senses godlike, and the parent of all godlike virtues, is not 
superior, or inferior, or equal to any doctrine of Socrates or Thales ; being 
of a totally different nature; differing from these as a perfect ideal poem 
does from a correct computation in arithmetic ” (Ibid.) 

“Small is it that thou canst trample the earth with its injuries under 
thy feet, as old Greek Zeus trained thee [Stoicism]: thou canst love the 
earth while it injures thee, and even because it injures thee; for this a 
greater:than Zeus was needed, and he too was sent. Knowest thou that 
‘ Worship of Sorrow’? The Temple thereof, founded some eighteen cen- 
turies ago, now lies in ruins, overgrown with jungle, the habitation of dole- 
ful creatures: nevertheless venture forward; in a low crypt, arched out of 
falling fragments, thou findest the Altar still there, and its sacred Lamp 
still perennially burning” (Sart. Res., ii. 9). 


Mr. Froude having expressed the opinion that it was possible 
that Catholicism might prevail anew, and for a long time, after 
Protestantism had ceased td be credible, he tells us that— 


“Carlyle would not hear of this; but he did admit that THE MASS WAS 
THE MOST GENUINE RELIC OF RELIGIOUS BELIEF NOW LEFT TO US,” * 


The positive part of Carlyle’s prophesying is, therefore, con- 
fessedly all contained in Christianity not proceeding from a new 
and original inspiration. It is only the negative part which pre- 
sents an appearance of prophetic originality demanding to be 
examined. The question is, whether the spirit and soul of the 


‘Christian, and in general of all religion is simply and merely . 


what Carlyle affirms as certain, eternal truth or reasonable hope, 
to the exclusion of all the rest, as obsolete, at present not credi- 
ble, or rapidly becoming incredible. 

The mere fact that historical Christianity is disbelieved or 
doubted by a great many cannot be taken as a proof of its in- 
credibility without upsetting the whole of Carlyle’s own philo- 
sophy. Mr. Carlyle and Mr. Froude hold up certain ages of 
faith as the ideal periods of the past. But in all those ages there 
were many unbelievers, sceptics, men of hollow profession and 
most inconsistent practice. Carlyle’s theistic, spiritual, and 
moral ideas are widely doubted or denied by modern anti-Chris- 
tians. There must bea sufficient reason pretended for incredu- 
lity, and everything turns on the validity of the reason assigned. 
I find no reason of this kind, presenting even a show of being 
formidable, in Mr. Carlyle’s writings. There is little except 
strong, frequently violent assertions. The most distinct and for- 


* Life, part ii, vol. ii, ch. xxxv, 
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mal statement of his case is found in the fragmentary piece en- 
titled Spiritual Optics. 

The upshot of that is, that there is a similarity between the 
system of historical Christianity and the Ptolemaic system of 
astronomy. The Copernican system and Kepler’s laws present 
the universe in such a new and real aspect that Ptolemaic as- 
tronomy and historical Christianity, no longer tenable and 
credible, must be relegated to the region of the imagination, as 
illusions which the awakened intellect of man has discarded. 

The Ptolemaic system was refuted, and the Copernican 
system demonstrated, by clear, definite reasoning, supported by 
carefully-observed facts. If there is any real analogy between 
this case and that of historical Christianity, then a conclusive 
argument supported by historical facts must be forthcoming, 
refuting the argument for the credibility of Christianity, and 
establishing a more reasonable and credible theory in its place. 
Of this I find no trace, but, on the contrary, a mere negation of 
the Resurrection of Jesus Christ, the great central fact of the 
Christian creed, together with all supernatural revelation, mira- 
cles, and similar objects of Christian belief, which is purely 2 
priort, involving a sceptical principle which would undermine 
and overthrow all certain and credible history. 

The Resurrection furnishes the best touchstone and logical 
test of Carlyle’s theory as interpreted and commented on by 
Mr. Froude: 


“ He did not himself believe in the Resurrection as a historical fact, yet 
he was angry and scornful at Strauss’ language about it. ‘ Did not our 
hearts burn within us?’ he quoted, insisting on the honest conviction of the 
apostles.” * 


Was there ever a more flagrant piece of self-contradiction ? 
Take this sentence in connection with all that we find in the 
utterances of both the master and his disciple, about the great 
superiority and advantage enjoyed by ages of faith and believing 
men, about the earnest convictions of St. Paul, the credibility of 
the entire. Christian and Catholic religion during the early and 
the medizval period, and then apply the criterion of common 
sense and common logic to such a way of accounting for this 
faith as the following : 


“The Resurrection of Christ was to him only a symbol of spiritual 
truth. As Christ rose from the dead, so we were to rise from the death of 
sin to the life of righteousness. Not that Christ had actually died [did he 


* Life, part ii, vol. ii, c, xxxiv, 
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not even diz, then ?] and had risen again. He was only de/zeved to have 
died and delieved to have risen, in an age when legend was history, when 
stories were accepted as true from their beauty or their significance.” * 


Then comes an application of Copernican theology. Men 
who could believe that the sun and stars revolve around the 
earth, and credit the ancient myths, could believe in the Chris- 
tian creed. The story of the Son of God, born of the Virgin, 
dying and rising again, “ presented no internal difficulty at all.” 

This is the exact spot where the probe finds the radiating 
centre of incredulity. It is the tuternal difficulty. And this 
brings us back to the enigma which out of the mouths of thou- 
sands of unbelievers and doubters asks solution: Cur Deus 
Homo ? 

If the earth goes around the sun, and the sun itself is only 
one among a multitude of other suns, and the vast universe is 
governed by the same constant laws, which have been active for 
we know not how long a period, how can the earth and men be 
the spiritual centre around which God’s plan revolves? How 
can such transcendent means be necessary, or even suitable, to 
correct an aberration and disorder on our planet? Especially, 
what sufficient reason could there be why the Son of God should 
become man and die on the cross? Nature, governed by natural 
laws proceeding from the First Cause, ought to complete the 
creative cycle in returning to the Final Cause through the virtue 
of the original efficiency which gave it first being and movement. 
And no more power ought to be exerted on one minute part of 
the whole to keep it in its order than its relative importance 
deserves. Therefore super-natural revelations, miracles, above 
all the incarnation, death, and resurrection of the Son of God, are 
@ priori incredible in themselves, still more so when they are 
supposed to have been decreed as a remedy for a flaw and failure 
in the nature of one species of rational creatures inhabiting one 


small world; a kind of flaw, moreover, which it is absurd to: 


suppose could exist in nature, while it is equally absurd to sup- 
pose that any flaw or aberration could not be easily remedied by 
the Creator. 

This seems as plausible as the nebular hypothesis, but, like it, 
it must be shattered to fragments if it comes into collision with 
facts. 

Is the Resurrection a fact? This is the question. Aside 
from the entire accumulation of evidence for it, the honest con- 


* Ibid. ch. xxvi, 
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viction and faith of the apostles with its triumphant results, as 
confessed by Mr. Carlyle and Mr. Froude, is something which 
cannot be accounted for in any way except by the actual reality 
of this fact. The solid, impregnable mass of the historical evi- 
dences of Christianity has not been stormed and destroyed. It 
has been shunned and left on one side for the road of hypothesis; 
and it remains, commanding the entire camp and position of 
unbelief. ‘ 

The Son of God having become man, having died and risen 
again, having given a divine revelation of truth, the facts demand 
belief, and the revelation demands assent, on the best of all mo- 
tives—the veracity of God. One who withholds assent to the 
revealed truth, because he cannot understand the why and the 
how of God's acts, can be reduced to silence by Carlyle’s own 
words. If you cannot understand these facts you may know 
that they are mysterious. God has a reason and an end, known 
to himself, though you may not find it out. 


“Mysterious! Be it so, if you will. But is not the fact clear and cer- 
tain? Is it a‘mystery’you have the smallest chance of ever getting to the 
bottom of? Canst thou, by searching, find out God? I am not surprised 
thou canst oft, vain fool!” * 

There is something mysterious about this earth, man, his des- 
tiny, his relation to the universe and God, a mysterious reason 
why God became man. Mere human philosophy cannot dis- 
cover or explainit. It can only be disclosed by God himself, 
and practically explained by a religious, a Christian philosophy, 
which proceeds from data of divine revelation, as well as from 
the intuitions of the intellect, the truths of reason, and the know- 
ledge gained by experience and testimony. St. Paul taught this 
“wisdom” to the “ perfect,” to those who were intelligent, well 
instructed, and fitted by their moral and spiritual virtue to appre- 
hend the more profound sense of the articles of the creed: 


“We speak the wisdom of God ina mystery which is hidden, which God 
predestinated before the world to our glory, which none of the princes of this 
world knew; for, if they had known it, they would never have crucified 
the Lord of glory. But, as it is written: The eye hath not seen, nor ear 
heard, nor hath it entered into the heart of man, what things God hath 
prepared for them that love him: but to us God hath revealed them by his 
Spirit. For the Spirit searcheth all things, even the profound things of 
God.” ¢ 


The key to the mystery, the answer to the enigma, according 
to St. Paul, isto be found in the knowledge of a destiny for hu- 


Life, part ii, vol, ii. ch. xxxv. ¢ 1 Cor. ii, 6-r0, 
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manity above what the human mind is capable of conceiving—z.e., 
above all natural good, or, strictly speaking, super-natural. Igno- 
rance of this divine idea is the reason of that ignorance of the 
character and mission of Jesus Christ on account of which he is 
entitled to be ealled “ Lord of Glory.” It is because men were 
ignorant of this that they were capable of crucifying him, and 
because they are ignorant of it that they can refuse to give him 
and his religion now the entire homage which they would not 
refuse if they had the same intellectual light which was given to 
St. Paul. 

I said in the first part of this article that the errors of the 
Calvinistic theology, and thea priori objections to supernatural 
facts and revelations arising from a confusion of these errors with 
genuine Christian doctrine, have their root in the want of a clear 
conception of the supernatural order, and of the distinction be- 
tween this order and the order of nature. It is now this state- 
ment which I am intent on explaining. 

If it is presupposed that the whole intention and scope of 
God as the First Cause is to bring all created nature back to 
himself as Final Cause, by the development of that which nature 
contains in itself as its essence or as what springs from its essence, 
or is demanded by its natural exigency and tendency toward its 
final end, the objection is reasonable. It is, namely, reasonable 
to infer that such a purely natural end is attainable by means of 
natural laws and by an invariable process, without recourse to 
miracles. The introduction of supernatural means and forces, 
especially those which are of a stupendous magnitude, into a 
natural order, to further the attainment of a natural end, does 
seem incongruous. 

All those who believe with simplicity of mind and heart in 
the great facts and fundamental doctrines of Christianity do 
really, though implicitly, apprehend the truth that the end of 
man is actually super-natural, and that the scope and process of 
the Creator in respect to the universe does not lie exclusively 
within the lines of a mere development of natural powers and 
capabilities. Erroneous conceptions are nebulosities around this 
solid nucleus of Christian belief. They are theological and 
philosophical theories. Objections of unbelievers are valid 
against these, but not against the articles of the faith in. them- 
selves. A clear and distinct conception of the supernatural 
order expels from the field of argument all mzs-conceptions and 
all objections to which they have given rise or furnished plausi- 
ble pretexts. 
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The term “supernatural” is in continual and frequent use 
amiong believers and unbelievers in the truth of historical Chris- 
tianity who have no conception which is explicit and correct of its 
meaning as aterm in Catholic theology. It is used as synony- 
mous with “super-mundane” and “ super-human,” denoting what is 
beyond this earth, this present human world, the present sphere 
and conditions of human nature, regarded as in an imperfect or 
in a depraved state. In its genuinely Catholic and theological 
sense it denotes that which is beyond and above the essence, 
nature, powers, state, capabilities, and end of all created and 
finite being, considered as such. The supernatural destiny of a 
rational creature is one which is not.due to his nature, not attain- 
able by its development, consisting in an affiliation to God, an 
intuitive vision of the divine essence, a kind of apotheosis, which 
can only be effected through an elevation of nature by the imme- 
diate action of God upon it, and attained by means of gifts and 
qualities infused by grace, and acts proceeding from the same 
grace of God. This is the idea of a supernatural order, as dis- 
tinguished from a mere arrangement of supernatural means of 
remedying defects and concurring to produce results in the 
order of nature. 

The elevation of human nature into this order being purely 
of free grace and gratuitous goodness, the conditions of human 
probation in respect to the supernatural destiny are absolutely 
at the sovereign disposition of God. Adam was placed in it on 
trial, to gain or lose for the whole human race a permanent en- 
dowment of its sublime privileges. His sin was a lapse of entire 
humanity from its high estate, in its very origin, by virtue of 
which his posterity have been conceived and born with a nature 
despoiled and in that sense deteriorated, which is the state of 
original sin. 

Such an aberration and deordination as this is of infinitely 
greater moment than a mere moral disorder in the course of 
nature, and a supernatural remedy for it is not out of proportion 
according to a ratio of fitness. A restoration of the supernatural 
order in a more perfect way, especially when this restoration is 
not purely for the sake of mankind alone, but is in view of a 
more sublime order to which the supernatural destiny of man. 
kind is subordinated, is entirely congruous to the eternal reasons, 
of which we get a glimpse in the works of the Creator. This 
sublime order is the order of the Incarnation, to which the entire 
universe is subordinated. 

Cur Deus Homo? Because it was the most perfect and divine 
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work which he could accomplish, the masterpiece of divine wis- 
dom and art, the utmost possible glorification of the Creator dnd 
likewise of the creature. Next to this most perfect possible 
affiliation of all created nature, represented in the specific human 
nature and the individual manhood of Jesus Christ, to the God- 
head by the ‘hypostatic union, is the adoptive affiliation of his 
specific and generic kindred, which is consummated in the state 
of eternal beatitude. - 

The fall of the human race in Adam furnished the occasion to 
the Mediator of appearing on the earth and before heaven as the 
Redeemer. Why did God become Man in such a state of humili- 
ation and make himself “ obedient unto death, even the death 
of the cross”? Because, though a satisfaction of infinite worth 
was not necessary to enable God to grant remission of original 
sin and all actual sins, it was congruous to the Divine Majesty 
that the only One who could offer it should do so; and because, 
though suffering and death were not essential to a condign ex- 
piation and perfect redemption, they were the occasion of the 
greatest possible glory to God, to the humanity of the Redeemer, 
and to the whole universe of created beings, especially to the 
redeemed. “The Worship of Sorrow”! This is the most di- 
vinely beautiful manifestation which God has made of himself 
and of his infinite love; it is that which gives the “Lord of 
Glory ” now his strongest hold on the minds and hearts of men 
who are unmoved by the manifestations of his divine power. 

The reality, the possibility even, of a supernatural elevation of 
created nature to filial fellowship with God, which naturally be- 
longs to the Only-Begotten Son of God alone, in the hypostatic 
and in the beatific union, is absolutely transcendental. It is un- 
knowable, inconceivable, to created intelligence, by its natural 
light. It can be apprehended and known only by a revelation of 
God. 

It was therefore necessary that God should reveal his secret 
mystery to men by his prophets and by sending his Son clothed 
in our humanity. It can be believed only by divine faith, on the 
veracity of God. To accredit the messengers and the message of 
God, miracles were morally necessary. The birth of the Em 
manuel, the God with us, from the Virgin, his divine-human life, 
death, resurrection, are essentially supernatural events. A pre- 
ceding, preparatory dispensation of a supernatural character is con- 
gruous and proportioned to the great event and fact of the com- 
ing of the Son of God upon earth. The organization of a human 
society endowed with supernatural qualities is the suitable and 
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congruous sequel of the coming of The Christ to begin on the 
earth his kingdom, which is to be consummated in the heavens. 
All these things fit harmoniously into a supernatural order to 
which the whole course of nature is subordinated. 

Is it self-evident or demonstrable that such a supernatural 
order is impossible or incongruous? Are there any truths or 
facts known with absolute certitude, either a priori or a posteriori, 
which are seen with evidence to be incompatible with the existence 
or the possibility of this supernatural order? From actuality to 
possibility the inference is just and logically necessary. The 
question turns wholly on the fact. Is the Resurrection a fact of 
which we are made certain by conclusive evidence? Then the 
truth of historical Christianity and of everything which is ex- 
plicitly, implicitly, or virtually included in it is established, to 
the exclusion of every valid objection, tenable counter-theory, or 
reasonable doubt. 

What resource is left to one who looks facts and evidence in 
the face, who admits the sincerity of the faith of the apostles 
and of ancient Christendom, the reality and sublimity of medi- 
zval Catholicism, and who yet denies the reality of the fact of 
the Resurrection? I can see but one: to assert that “ we are 
living in a boundless phantasmagoria and dream-grotto, and that 
he sleeps deepest who fancies himself most awake.” Such an 
hypothesis is not to be reconciled with any genuine and consis- 
tent theism. It isa notion unworthy of God and incompatible 
with his veracity to suppose that he can play such a histrionic 
part, and make a magic-lantern show of illusive phenomena be- 
fore the intellectual spirits whom he has created to know the 
Truth, to lovethe Supreme Good. The hypothesis is more child- 
ish than the physics of Aristotle and the Ptolemaic astronomy. 

Belief in God, the Infinite, All-Wise Creator, the Author and 
Source of our intelligence, implies the reality of all things in the 
order of finite being, whether corporeal or spiritual. It de- 
mands belief in God as the Final Cause, who has decreed, and is 
constantly carrying into actual execution, an order consonant 
to the plan and end of the universe to which he has given being 
and laws, after the ideas and types of his own Divine Mind. If 
he has revealed a supernatural order, a supernatural end which 
is at the apex of ultimate metaphysical possibility, culminating 
in the Incarnation of the Word and the consummation of the 
glorified state of rational creatures, what reason can there be 
for doubting the possibility and disbelieving the reality of the 
“ celestial-miraculous” facts and events which are the objects 
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of Christian faith? The misconceptions, the partial views, the 
mistakes and blunders about facts or the true reading and inter- 
pretation of facts, the intermingling of legend with history, of 
notions and opinions with doctrine of faith, all the human, the 
temporary, the accidental appendages which have got hung 
about religion in its concrete forms, in pre-Christian or Christian 


‘times, and have been associated with the belief in its dogmas and 


facts in the minds of believers, have nothing to do with the 
reality and the evidence of the genuine revelation. These acci- 
dents may be compared to the obsolete notions of Aristotle and 
Ptolemy about the solar and stellar and telluric spheres. The 
stars were there and were visible. The science of Copernicus, 
Galileo, and Kepler did not blot out any of them or create new 
ones. The stars in the heaven of religion disclosed to the eye 
of faith, the wonderful events and sublime doctrines made known 
by divine revelation, are not to be altered to suit theories. 
Theory is to be conformed to the known facts and truths. What 
is the order, intellectual, moral, spiritual, and universal, which 


God has established, and the law which he has prescribed ? 


While I have been writing these latter pages, reading again 
one of the later works of the matured genius of Lord Lytton, I 
have come across this sentence: 


“ The man, growing old in years, strode noiselessly on, under the gas- 
lights, under the stars: gaslights primly marshalled at equi-distance ; stars 
that seem, to the naked eye, dotted over space without symmetry or 
method—Man’s order, near and finite, is so distinct; the Maker’s order, 
remote, infinite, is so beyond Man’s comprehension, even of what is 


order!” 


Is not, then, a theory, taken as a purely human and @ Priori 
measure of the possible and real order of God’s celestial plan 
and operation, like the application of the order of street-lamps 
to the order of the stars ? 

Here is another sentence from the same author: 


“ Man is always a blockhead and a blunderer when he mistakes a speck 
in his telescope for a blotch in the sun of a system.” 


Plato taught that the most transcendental concept of God as 
the All-Perfect is the concept of the Sovereign Good. Being 
supremely good, he is incapable of envy, and diffuses good, only 
good, by bringing the eternal idea and prototype of good into 
actual form, so far as that is possible in a term of his action essen- 
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tially finite, so as to produce the best and most perfect similitude 
of himself in the universe. 

St. Paul, and the Catholic theology which has sprung from 
his teaching as its principal source, teaches that God imparts to 
the blessed angels and men in heaven his own highest good, the 
immediate contemplation of his essence by the intellect, with an 
equal complacency of the will; and that this glory is given to 
the manhood of Jesus Christ in the most perfect way by a per- 
sonal union to the Godhead. The God made Man must, by his 
divine prerogative, live for ever, even as to his body, which is an 
essential part of human nature. There was a reason why he 
should taste death for all men; and because he did die on the 
cross, it was necessary that he should rise again. He has con- 
quered death and brought life and immortality to light. 

The most sublime ideas of Plato, which were an after-glow 
from the ancient revelation and a foregleam of the new, are re- 
tained, corrected and sublimated, and new disclosures of truth are 


made, in that teaching of St. Paul which captivated and convert- 


ed Dionysius, the philosopher of Athens. 

If Thomas Carlyle is a prophet, a peer and a successor of St. 
Paul, what has he brought to light as amore perfect manifesta- 
tion of eternal truth? Mr. Froude says: “If, like his great 
predecessors, he has read truly the tendencies of this modern age of 
ours, and. his teaching is authenticated by facts, then Carlyle, too, 
will take his place among the inspired seers.” * 

How did he read them? His prophesying is one sad dirge 
over the death of faith, one sorrowful wail over a “poor pro- 
toplasm generation,” with a deep and continually deepening sigh 
for the renovation of religion in the world. 


“ There is clear prophecy to me that in another fifty years atheism will 
be the new religion to the.whole tribe of hard-hearted, hard-headed men in 
the world who for the time have practical rule in this world’s affairs. Not 
only all Christian churches but all Christian religions are nodding towards 
speedy downfall in this Europe that nowis. Figure the residuum—man 
made chemically out of Ursch/ezm, or a certain blubber called protoplasm— 
man descended from the apes or the shell-fish—virtue, duty, or utility an 
association of ideas, and the corollaries from all that.” 

“ He was perplexed by the indifference with which the Supreme Power 
was allowing its existence to be obscured. I once said to him, not long be- 
fore his death, that I could only believe in a God which dd something. 
[Surely a sensible and pregnant remark.] With acry of pain which I shall 
never forget, he said: ‘ He does nothing.” t 


* Life, part i. vol. i. p. 4. + Lsfe, part ii, vol, ii, ch, xxxv, bid ch, xxvi. 
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This is his claim to be aprophet! His stern and wholesome 
training in the hard school of Scottish peasant labor made him 
a strong and rugged Man. The religious instruction and exam- 
ple of his pious parents, notwithstanding the defects of their 
sectarian form of Christianity, implanted deeply and ineradicably 
in him the belief in God, in virtue, and in an invisible and eternal 
world, which made him an honest, a virtuous, a God-fearing man. 
He had genius, culture, untiring diligence, from which proceed- 
ed works which must last as long as the English language is 
read, and are filled with many grand utterances of truth and 
noble sentiments. But the monument of his genius is only a 
broken shaft! Thomas Carlyle himself; in dying, does not posture 
as El Mahdi, challenging our homage to a new proclamation of 
religious truth from heaven. He appeals to God for mercy, and 
he calls forth our compassion and sympathy, which we freely 
give him with all due honor. 


“ DECEMBER 4, 1869.—This is my seventy-fourth birthday. For seventy- 
four years have I now lived in this world. If this is my last birthday, as is 
often not improbable to me, may the Eternal Father grant that I be ready 
for it, frail worm thatI am. Nightly I look at a certain photograph, at a 
certain ‘omb—the last thing Ido. Most times it is with a feeling of dull 
woe, of endless love, as if choked under the inexorable. In late weeks I 
occasionally feel able to wish with my whole softened heart—it is my only 
form of prayer—‘ Great Father, oh! if thou canst, have pity on her, and 
on me, and on all such,’” * 


In laying aside the writings and biography of Carlyle, proba- 
bly never again to read them or write of them, it is with the feel- 
ing of one who bids farewell to the grave of a life-long friend, 
and with the sincere wish that God may have heard his prayer. 


* Ut supra, ch. xxxv. 
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ALLELUIAS OF PADERBORN. 


THE day that sees the Saviour rise, 

The first-fruits of the souls who slept, 

Knows too the fast and vigil kept ; 

With that blest dawn the evening sorrow flies: 
The glory breaks; the bells are rung, 

And Alleluia thrice is sung; 

Mary, sad Mother, is no more forlorn. 

The choristers the chancel throng; . 

Joy shall be at the morning song: 

But none shall sing as once was sung in Paderborn ! 


In the greenwood the gay birds sing 
From the first coming of the spring: 
The hermit in his soul all day 

Sang like the birds, as blithe as they ; 
And in his sleep his heart awake 

To God with tuneful beating spake. 
Far from the busy city’s ken 

He knew no more the ways of men; 
How shall he sing aright in Paderborn 
Glad Alleluias of the Easter morn? 


The bishop, holding new command, 

Has bid him come: “I do no wrong; 
Each true priest knows the holy song: 

I ask this one proof at thy hand.” 

Under the rudely arching aisles 
White-robed the long procession files ; 
Before the hermit in his cope, 

His coarse gown hid by cloth of gold, 
Two surpliced boys the great book hold: 
He clasps his hands, abandoning hope; 
His golden mantle seems a cloak of -lead; 
“In prayer and anguish low he bows his head. 





ALLELUIAS OF PADERBORN. 


The people all expectant wait; 

The bishop stares with kindling eyes ; 

The hermit, spite of tears that rise, 

With full heart yields him to his fate : 

And list, from out his open mouth 

What Easter measure! From the south 

The winds of spring blow soft at morn, 

And throstles ease their pent-up throats ; 

So now the Alleluia upward floats, 

And falls with cadence new to ears of Paderborn : 


Come, ye Christian people, see 

How Christ arises from the gloom 

And sadness of the silent tomb, 

Setting imprisoned spirits free : 
While birds beneath the greenwood tree 
Sing Alleluia! 


And sweeter than their wont the choir-boys sing 
Responsive to the holy song of spring. 


Transfigured in his shining cope, 

The hermit takes again the tone, 

As when the nightingale alone 

Flutes to the moon her too long waiting hope : 


Come, ye Christian people, see 
How we one day from death shall rise 
Before the Saviour’s gracious eyes, 
From sin and from all sorrow free: 
And ’neath the Cross’s greenwood tree 
Sing Alleluia! 


And out again the children’s voices ring 
That burden clear the joys of Easter bring. 


And now the hermit sings with radiant eyes 
The third tone in its order due; 

Even as the lark climbs up the blue 

Until its song is lost in morning skies: 
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Come, ye Christian people, see 

The bliss of heaven’s own Easter day, 

Whose brightness shall not fade away, 

The clear day of eternity : 
And by Life’s fount and a tree 
Sing Alleluia! 


The people all drank in the sound ; 

The bishop bowed him to the ground 

And pardon craved: “ Year after year 
The Easter voices ring out clear, 

But holy song like thine on this glad morn 
Shall never more be heard in Paderborn!” 
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THE “OLD FILES” OF IRELAND. 
I. 


ONLY of late have any large body of people calling them- 
selves Teutonic or Anglo-Saxon by descent condescended to 
listen to the claims of the Kelt; partly because the claims seemed 
absurdly broad; partly because the men who acknowledged 
themselves Kelts were at the disadvantage of belonging to a 
conquered and impoverished race; partly because the Irish, the 
purest and best known type of Kelt, have a genius for saying the 
word, for doing the thing, which is certain to irritate. 

Nevertheless few citizens of Great Britain, Ireland, and the 
United States can be sure they have not in their veins blood of 
true pagan or Catholic Kelts, according as the strain may have 
entered before or after the conversion of the Teutonic invaders. 
The old theory that the latter did not intermarry with the 
British holders of the soil is no longer tenable. Recall on one 
hand the constant colonization of the shores of Ireland by Scan- 
dinavian settlers, in peace or at war, up to the eleventh century, 
and on the other the permeation of Great Britain at later periods 
by bands of Irish laborers and soldiers of fortune; in still later 
times, particularly since the marvellous growth of London, re- 
call the steady influx toward that centre of Cornishmen, Welsh, 
and Highland Scotch. The amalgamation of the elements of 
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population is complete, judged scientifically, politics aside. In 
America the first settlers came largely from an already mixed 
race, and the lists of names show besides a large contingent of 
Kelts more or less pure. Why, then, should we find the rancor 
to-day as strong as if in Great Britain there were really conquer- 
ing and subject races, as if the Teuton were still oppressing the 
Kelt, as if there never had been this commingling of races? In 
Ireland because the Norman and Saxon settlers were absorbed 
by the larger Keltic mass, and in many cases became not Catho- 
lic only, but imbued with the peculiar race-traits of the Kelt; in 
East and South Britain because the Saxon conquerors, having 
assimilated the old British remnant, were strong enough to di- 
gest all the arrivals from those parts of the British Isles where 
the Kelt remained comparatively pure. Hence it is a prejudice 
founded on misconception of history that keeps thinking Irish- 
men and Englishmen aloof from each other, encourages each 
race to hold itself superior to the other, and permits the ignorant 
and self-seeking to make political capital out of an empty phrase. 
Yet these prejudices, ill-founded and wrong as they are in the 
old country, are worse here. Looking back to the beginnings of 
history, we find that the two strains of the great stock we call 
Aryan were once so near each other as to be indistinguishable ; 
they diverged so far in later periods that race-hatred was in- 
evitable and well founded ; but in the present epoch they have 
been so thoroughly comminuted in France, Belgium, the Bri- 
tish Isles, and America that their absolute union in sentiment has 
only been prevented by the most diligent use of religious and 
political means of irritation. 

At no time more than the present should we strive to sift fact 
from misconception, when the struggle against class-privileges 
in the old country has gathered so much venom, when on both 
sides of the Atlantic large sections are held responsible for the 
work of dastards, when panic before the threats of skulking 
crime goads even the cool head into indiscriminate abuse. It is 
no light count against English scholarship that in all the cen- 
turies of closé comradeship between English-speakers and Keltic- 
speakers no Englishman whose name was powerful should have 
made a profound and sympathetic study of the Keltic prob- 
lem and demanded of scholars that the rightful place of Kelts in 
history should be ignored no longer. The Welsh, the Scottish 
Highlanders, the Irish have been unpopular owing to their re- 
ligious and political views, their poverty, their consciousness of 
deserving better treatment. Englishmen have sailed to all parts 
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of the world, meddlesome, assertive of sympathy with the under 
man in every other sort of fight; but no research, no sympathy, 
no justice have been at hand for the Kelt until the very latest 
years, when these have all the appearance of being extorted by 
violence. And even to-day we look to Germans, Frenchmen, 
and Irishmen rather than to those who boast themselves Eng- 
lish by descent for the most valuable light on the history of 
their common past. ' , 

Among the brags of Irishmen that fall dull on ears of men 
who call themselves, with more or less accuracy, more or less 
knowledge of their true ancestry, ‘“‘ Saxon,” are the claims of an 
early scholarly and literary renaissance between the fifth and 
the eighth centuries. Yet it is known that Europe was at that 
date overrun by savage Goths, Burgundians, and Franks; that 
Gaul was full of colleges and schools, such as they were, where 
Romano-Gallic was spoken and taught, and that the barbarians 
made their continuance impossible. What more natural than 
that the teachers and scholars should have fled to Britain, where 
almost the same tongue, Latinized Keltic, was spoken? We 
know that Britain was to the Gaul what Ireland afterward 
seemed to the Briton—the mysterious land of the west, ever con- 
founded in the popular mind with legends having sometimes 
their rise in the eternal warfare of night with day—the last station 
toward that Dark House into which the Sun enters so dramati- 
cally at eventide. We have as good evidence as need be that 
there was a flight, of savants from the Continent to England, 
where for a time letters and Christianity held out against the 
heathen wave. Expelled from most parts of Great Britain, the 
literati found Ireland a final resting-place, and because Ireland 
was so favored, that island became famous for its colleges; Irish 
missionaries were able to swarm back again into England and 
Europe, and by force of brains Irishmen converted the barba- 
rians and gave them letters and education. Compare the present 
German alphabet with that in which Irish is printed, if you wish 
to know why the Germans received the Roman letters under so 
odd a form as that we call Gothic. ° 

For many reasons it is well to realize what number of per- 
sons still speak, read, and write Keltic tongues, wholly or in part. 
The ancestry of all of us—yes, perhaps it will be shown some 
day, the ancestry even of Germans—is certainly in part Keltic. 
If all the Keltic dialects were perished as utterly from the ranks 
of living tongues as Cornish is to-day, the subject would remain 
of the first importance. About 1880 M. Paul Sébillot calculated 
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that there were in Europe three and a half millions who spoke 
some Keltic tongue habitually or occasionally. Of these one and 
a half millions are on the Continent, chiefly in Brittany and on the 
lower Loire, and two millions in Great Britain and Ireland, speak- 
ing Welsh, Gaelic, and Irish. In. the Emerald Isle eight hun- 
dred thousand persons use Irish, and in Great Britain about 
eighty thousand. Statistics for the United States are not trust- 
worthy, owing to the scattering of immigrants and the practice, 
common to populations more or less hostile, more or less scorn- 
ful of the old tongue and the old legends, of discrediting those 
who use them and causing them to conceal their knowledge. 

Injustice makes the sufferer unjust. The Irish, having suf- 
fered for centuries from their brothers in control at home and 
their cousins in high places in England, cannot be expected to 
lack the human trait of vindictiveness. The wonder is they 
bore so much solong. The rancor of clashing sects, political 
parties, and social grades has kept the most purely Keltic land 
in a constant broil as unfavorable to fairmindedness as to letters. 
The ancient literature and legendry have had powerful enemies 
to meet at home as well as across the Irish Channel. English- 
men and Scotchmen, the Welsh, the Irish Protestants, have given 
little welcome or encouragement to these remains; the English 
through race-jealousy, the Scotch and Welsh because the claims 
of Ireland relegated their own Keltic literature to a second 
place as regards originality and antiquity, the Protestant Irish 
because contempt and hatred of the Irish-speaking counties are 
as unmeasured with them as undeserved. Yet time, bringing 
to light most' things, is now illuminating the exaggerations of 
Welsh, Gaelic, and Irish writers. Though it appear that each 
nation has regarded the records of its own part of the old Kel- 
tic stock from a narrow view, overestimated its relative impor- 
tance, ludicrously outclaimed its antiquity, and blended fact 
with fiction in the strangest way, it is also true that they have 
only done what writers of other peoples at the same epoch have 
done. The important fact is that under the frothy declamations 
natural to an absence of combined, systematic research really do 
lie the remnants of a great. buried literature. 

Of this literature large fragments have been luckily preserved 
in the dialect sometimes called Erse. Certain stories and poems 
have been published in this century, others are about to appear, 
but the great bulk of Irish manuscripts known to exist has yet 
to find its editors. It has been estimated that it would take one 
thousand large octavos to issue them properly. Professor H. 
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d’Arbois de Jubainville, of the Collége de France, made a pilgrim- 
age recently to the British Museum, the Bodleian of Oxford, 
three libraries in Cambridge, and three in Dublin. Without ex- 
hausting all the sources of information, he drew up a catalogue 
of the printed books and manuscripts in Irish relating to the old 
epics—that form of literature which has come down the centuries 
in the greatest abundance. In the Royal Irish Academy, Dub- 
lin, he found five hundred and sixty manuscripts in Irish; at the 
British Museum one hundred and sixty-six; in Lord Ashburn- 
ham’s collection, now owned by the government, sixty-three ; and 
at Trinity College, Dublin, the same number. The Franciscans 
at Dublin have twenty-two, so far as the grudging methods of 
allowing their treasures to be examined permitted the professor 
to see. The Bodleian has fifteen, the Cambridge libraries three, 
and other libraries sixty-one more, making in all nearly one 
thousand manuscripts known. Some have been printed, others 
in part fac-similed, others reprinted partially. The greater num- 
ber belong to the centuries eleven to sixteen, but there are some 
which may be held much earlier in date. It is known that the 
Royal Irish Academy and Trinity College library have other 
manuscripts not on the catalogue. Singularly enough, only some 
sixty manuscripts are known on the Continent, but these few 
represent an average range much earlier, and it is quite possible 
that other finds of manuscripts will occur. To be sure, many are 
Latin books with Irish notes—glosses that are fine prizes for the 
philologist, but drier than dry bones to the general. But, taken 
altogether, the number of manuscripts wholly or in part Irish 
has surprised the Keltic scholars of this age, beginning with 
Zeuss, who founded thestudy of the language on a solid gram- 
mar; including Ebel, his editor; Windisch, the most accom- 
plished living Kelticist in Germany ; Gaidoz, the editor of the 
Revue Celtique; Hennessy and Whitley Stokes, Irishmen who 
have rendered brilliant services; and Arbois de Jubainville, to 
mention only one other of several Frenchmen who have made 
a mark in the study of the ancient tongues of Gaul, Britain, and 
Ireland. This buried literature is not sufficiently disengaged 
from the earth clinging to it, from the impress of its environ- 
ment, to be considered dogmatically. Many manuscripts will 
have to> wait long for the time when the general progress of 
Keltic studies shall coincide with the labors of some man suffi- 
ciently patient to decipher them. But the existence of this 
literature can be pooh-poohed no longer. It points to an Irish 
past that is not inglorious ; it speaks finely for Irish imagination 
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and originality; it shows what is now known to be the most 
hopeful sign for the future in a family or a nation—viz., an early 
state of cultivation lying back of centuries of oppression. Final- 
ly, a realization of it may help to increase the self-respect of all 
who have Keltic blood, and serve to counteract in some degree 
the prejudices from which abused, misgoverned, restive Ireland 
suffers in the minds of other nations. 


II. 


“ He’s a queer old file,” you hear people say who deprecate 
a tendency among Irishmen to use long, classical terms and pride 
themselves on their short “ Saxon” words. File? Whence, in 
English, that word? From much the same direction, by much 
the same path, and possibly at nearly the same epoch as the word 
“juggler,” for instance. Only the latter is Norman and therefore 
comparatively a recent formation, while the former is Keltic and 
reaches back to the almost mythical advent of Kelts to the white 
cliffs of Albion and the pale green shores of Ierna. The fi/¢ 
was once a personage in the rude but not wholly uncultured 
lives of the ancestors of Irishmen, Scots, English, Normans, and 
Bretons. The waves of conquest beat over him on the Conti- 
nent ; in Great Britain they obliterated his guild, just as waves of 
cold will destroy from large areas special forms of vegetation or 
compel them to assume shapes under which only a botanist will 
recognize them. By the hordes of Jutes, Angles, and Saxons 
we must imagine the profession of /i/¢ to have been destroyed in 
the greater part of England, while in Wales and Scotland it may 
have lingered longer as bardism. Yet even in Saxon Britain 
we can detect its existence under the vague term “fellow.” 
The fellows of a college or a society are the English equivalent of 
the jfiledha, members of the literary order in the transition peri- 
od from paganism to Christianity and later. Like a college, of 
which the “ fellows” are now a comparatively unimportant part, 
the filedha was a corporation of scholars who took rank accord- 
ing to intricate laws of precedence, at the council, at meals, and 
in processions, and watched over its rights as against king, 
nobles, and clergy. What was a fi/¢, then? 

He was poet, author, historian, something of a lawyer, and a 
good deal of a courtier. As if this were not enough, he was 
a magician who could*heal and blight men, cattle, and crops. 
Druids disappeared early before the united efforts of military 
and Christian Rome, since they were of weightier position in 
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Keltic communities, more learned, more feared, better reverenced 
and obeyed than any other class of men, and their extirpation was 
necessary to keep the people quiet. The bards, who seem to have 
been fi/¢s not so well organized as the latter are found in Ireland, 
‘appear to have vanished from Europe with the onsets of the Franks 
and the loss of the Gaulish as a reigning language. But in Great: 
Britain they exist in Wales-during the eighth century and may 
be said never to have died out ; since to-day, on both sides of the 
Atlantic, they appear at the Eistedfods, or musical congresses. 
Perhaps as a singer dependent on nothing but his lyre for liveli- 
hood the bard is extinct; yet it may be that practically the bard 
was never independent, never only singer-magician and nothing 
else. Like the heathen priests whom we find in Iceland before. 
its conversion, the bard was probably often a man of substance, 
who joined this accomplishment to thrift at home and prowess 
as a fighter abroad. The Druid and the bard are, indeed, not 
unknown to Irish history, but the fi/¢ occupies their positions, 
with certain differences. He does not reach quite to the level 
of the old pagan Druid; he is careful to relegate the bard to 
a distinctly inferior place. For while in Wales the bard had a 
right to sit at the king's table, in Ireland he was a poor devil who 
sang eulogies of great or rich men for alms. He was not al- 
lowed many servitors in his train; he was an improvisator of 
the type of the lower orders of minstrels in Normandy. While 
the fi/¢ wished to keep the bard where he belonged, he also tried 
to assume some of the awe-inspiring functions of the Druid. It 
was as if the memory of the pagan days lingered. As we can 
work back from the sleight-of-hand man, the juggler, to the Nor- 
man jongleur—a person of no very exalted station, yet a favorite 
in the middle ages, sometimes noble, and often the companion of 
princes—so we can trace the “ old file” back to an itinerant singer 
of the middle ages who had from the people extraordinary re- 
spect. Indeed, it is not many centuries ago that in the Scot- 
tish Highlands and Ireland the fi/és wielded important powers, 
keeping as they did in capacious memories thousands of verses, 
which they sang on festal days, and brandishing the rod of satire 
after a fashion unknown to the present. One reason why so much 
of the ancient epic literature was committed to writing between 
the twelfth and sixteenth centuries, and not before, was that the 
druidical traditions were set against the writing-down of legends. 
The memory became weakened by so doing. Few readers of THE 
CATHOLIC WORLD are unfamiliar with the stories of celebrated 
filés who killed their man with a satire. The shame was too 
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great to live under. Undoubtedly the nucleus of such tales, 
that attest the power of satirical verses, belongs to pagan times. 
The popularity of the 7/¢ must often have interfered with the 
chiefs.or kinglets, the ‘“ bosses” in the unending snarl of Irish 
politics ; and we have excellent testimony that at various epochs 
the fi/edha, or literary fellowships, were attacked by the king, much 
as in other lands the clergy has been assailed. Keating tells us 
that King Aedh assembled at Dromketh a great convention, and 
brought before it as one of the first needs of the country the 
immediate expulsion of the poets from Ireland. This was not, 
as the modern humorist might suggest, because he was tired of 
hearing from the singers how much braver, stronger, more mag- 
nanimous and munificent than himself were the heroes of a preced- 
ing cycle. It was “on account of the greatness of their numbers 
and of the difficulty there was both in governing themselves and 
in satisfying their demands. For the train attendant upon an 
Ollamh (a poet of the first rank) numbered thirty persons, and that 
attendant upon the Annruith (the next in the order) was fifteen. 
So that about that epoch nearly one-third of the men of Ireland 
belonged to the Poetic Order, all of whom were wont to quarter 
themselves upon the other inhabitants from the season of Sam- 
hain to that of Beltaini.” Asa matter of fact, it seems to have 
been the rulers rather than the ruled who threatened the lite- 
rary men, though it is plain that the latter, like the Brahman 
caste of India, grew at times oppressively large and arrogated to 
themselves privileges that no self-respecting people would bear. 
However, we are safe in believing that asa rule the temporal 
chief was embarrassed by the fondness displayed by the people 
for these intellectual leaders, who held the folk by recital of the 
myths and hero-tales, colored the history of the past, and checked 
the king by calling up precedents that did not suit his claims. 
The fi occupied a position apparently subordinate, per- 
haps _ historically subsequent, to the fully pagan Druid, while 
between him and the bard it is difficult to draw the line. We 
must not take too literally the wonderful tableau of ranks and 
orders laid down as governing the guild. Undoubtedly there 
was some such division into poets of the first, second, and third 
ranks, whose places at the grand councils were duly appointed, 
their dress regulated, the number of their attendants limited. 
But among social elements so loosely held together the schedule 
must be considered to show what was desirable rather than what 
was put into practice. If the Druid was a composite of priest, 
physician, lawyer, and chief; if he retained traditions of a time 
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when the sacrifice of human victims was common and cannibalism 
not at all unknown to the mysteries of his faith, the f/¢ was all 
those with the exception of priest—a function completely assumed 
by the Christian pastors. Doubtless sporadic cases of canni- 
balism and human sacrifice lingered among the /i/¢ down to the 
middle ages, as they certainly did among other European na- 
tions, the former always hiding from sight, the latter open to the 
day but masquerading under other names. As time went on the 
special features of the Druid fell away from the fi/és. They became 
more organized and increased in numbers, exercising at once a 
regulating pressure in their own ranks and a stronger influence 
without. They still used magical powers, like the Druids, and 
occasionally had trances and prophesied, with as much success 
as befalls prophets in other parts of the world. But their chief 
use was to conserve and repeat the literary monuments of old, 
‘since that was what they could do best, and that interfered least 
with the interests of other and stronger bodiesof men. Thus the 
history of the //edha of Ireland is only another example of the 
fittest surviving ; of the object going inevitably where the re- 
sistance is least; of the division of labor in a community as it 
passes by slow stages from barbarism to civilization. 

What the f/¢ could do in the way of magical incantation is 
best seen in the records from purely pagan times, for the later 
stories are not half so graphic or so singular. In that historical 
twilight where loom the gigantic bodies of half-gods typifying, per- 
haps, night and day, the upper world and the under world, winter 
and summer, the f/¢ is already at work with the terrible forces of 
nature at his command. As Irish mythology crystallizes a little 
more into such views of heaven and earth as the //ad shows 
among the Greeks of the Agean Sea, we find the f/¢ an actor in 
a drama worthy to form the outline of a Greek play, but with a 
purely local flavor of its own. Caier of Connaught, a king 
whose name reflects a society so primitive that the man of the 
cat (enclosure, house, fort, castle) is a magnate and takes his 
appellation from his residence, has a wicked wife who falls in love 
with Nédé, her husband’s nephew. She wooes him with the gilt 
of a silver ball, but he is virtuous. Then she promises to make 
him king and marry him; but first he must satirize Caier, cause 
thereby some physical blemish to appear on him, and thus, in 
accordance with old Irish prejudices, prove him no longer fit to 
reign. Nédé does not question his power to cause a blemish to 
appear on his uncle by the magical force of satire, but objects 
that Caier has always treated him with the greatest love and 
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kindness, refusing him nothing in the world that he has to give. 
Then the wicked wife bethinks her of one thing—a dagger which 
Caier is forced to withhold. Nédé finally yields and demands 
the dagger. Note the old Irish trait of nobdlesse oblige which the 
Spaniard still keeps as a phrase if not a fact. A king must 
refuse nothing to his household, his clan, his followers. But 
Caier has to refuse this dagger, for he has sworn never to part 
with it. The weak young f/¢ has now his excuse. “ Evil death, 
short life to Caier! May the battle-spears tear Caier! Death upon 
Caier! May Caier go belowthe sod! May Caier lie beneath the 
wall, below the cairn!” The next morning when the king goes 
to bathe at the spring he feels three blemishes on his face, and 
in the water he sees that one is red, the other green, the third 
white ; spot, blemish, and shame are their names. He flies in 
despair, and the faithless poet-nephew reigns in his stead until 
overtaken by the just reward of his guilt. On another occasion 
the threat made by a poet against a king who flatly contradicted 
a statement of fact connected with the death of a famous hero 
was enough to bring king and court to the most humiliating offers. 
He swore he would curse the king’s ancestors in ascending series 
(a touch that reveals how real to the old Irish was the existence of - 
the world of spirits)—curse his waters and fish, his trees and fruit, 
his fields and their crops. The king, who was named Mongan, 
sued for forgiveness, but, while he would pay for the affront with 
half his kingdom, would not recede from his denial of the poet’s 
fact. A very curious trial of the king’s knowledge as against the 
poet’s then took place, when the king summoned up from the 
under world, as witness, an old champion, dead long ago, who 
had been an actor in the matter at issue. Another curious trait: 
this King Mongan knew about the past because he himself had, 
in a former existence, been the great hero Find MacCumhail (the 
Fingal of Macpherson), who was present at the time of the occur- 
rence. Thus in a side-stroke we find metempsychosis among the 
old Irish beliefs, and remember that Pythagoras was thought to 
have learned his theories of the transmigration of souls from 
Abaris the Scythian (Scythian being the convenient Greek term 
for all northern barbarians), and by at least one writer was said 
to have known and admired the Gallic Druids. 

But there is not space to consider further the habits of the 
filedha. Perhaps on another occasion the history, legendry, and 
mythology of the Irish literary remains may be followed through 
wonderful changes that are not unlike those of water, whose 
elements are ever in movement up from the earth and down- 
ward again from the sky. 
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III. 


A trait of our common human nature which as usual shows a 
Janus face, good and bad, is the impossibility of destroying in a 
people the memory of former states of civilization, of intelligence, 
of religious faith. Nowhere more than in Ireland has the Catho- 
lic faith triumphed ; nowhere in northern Europe are its roots 
more ancient; nowhere have political circumstances, and perse- 
cutions of the most difficult sort to endure, aided more in endear- 
ing it to the people. Yet we have to read but a little way in 
Irish history to come on the incessant contest of the remains of 
paganism with the overwhelmingly dominant faith. Old Irish 
literature offers ballads (called of Oisin, or Ossian) such as else- 
where are to be found only hinted—priceless literary documents 
dating from the time when paganism was still powerful in Ireland 
and had successfully invaded the greater part of Britain. The 
filé in Christian times is typified by Oisin, the old singer-warrior, 
who has seen Christianity triumph, but recollects with anguish 
how much finer was his own position before the priest weaned 
the people from him and his pagan lays. As W. H. Drummond 
has paraphrased the retort of Oisin to St. Patrick: 


“Since I no strength nor spirit boast, 
Since Finn no more the Fenian host 
Arrays in martial state, 
Small joy to me your clerics bring; 
I loathe to hear them sadly sing— 
Their dismal chant I hate.” 


The antagonism between settled priest and itinerant /i/¢, be- 
tween monk and stroller, was that between agriculturist and 
nomad, farmer and tramp; it could not fail to favor the priest. 
While intellectual things in general drew them together, intel- 
lectual things of certain kinds kept them at silent war. Yet 
many acts of sympathy between poets and monks and priests are 
recorded. We speakof the past. But quick-witted readers may 
review the situation to-day, and, making large allowances for 
changes, detect the same forces at work in the nineteenth cen- 
tury under all the disguises of literature and art, science and 
education. 

Realize firmly this oneness of time, this permanence of great 
factors while the details change, this existence of the bud-scars 
if not of the branches of paganism on the tree of Christian life, 
this solidarity of all men who trace their descent from Keltic or 
Teutonic stocks, if you care to understand the meaning of Irish 
ancient literature. Study of it will not merely teach us how 
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men thought and fought in the little island farthest toward the 
setting sun—that island called zar or “ west” island because the 
pagan sun-worshipper turned his back (zar) to it at the impressive 
moment of sunrise; that island famed in the middle ages for 
scholars, strolling singers, hireling soldiers, and magicians, It 
ought to teach us lessons of half-pagan and fully pagan life else- 
where in Europe; for in a chaotic way Ireland seems to have re- 
tained layers of religious and social life that can be assigned by 
the expert to various parts of two epochs, one before and one 
after Christ, which have almost vanished in the rest of Europe. 
Pagans, Catholics, Protestants, kings, chiefs of clans, free cities, 
the liberty of a democracy, and the most grinding tyranny of the 
rich over the poor, have co-existed at times in Ireland, as if to 
laugh to scorn the historian who should attempt to depart from 


the ordinary course and write impartially, not as a rabid political 


or religious partisan. No people have been so cruelly misjudged 
as the Irish, none suffered so equally from its friends and ene- 
mies. It is enough for a writer to be Catholic and Irish to 
make readers suspect his impartiality ; and perhaps for that reason 
the writer who is neither one nor the other will get more confi- 
dence, since he must be free from the prejudices bred in the bone 
of natives of the British Isles. Irishmen as well as others are 
often hopeless, imagining that the natives of that luckless island 
are, as it were, fatally dragged down by defects inherent in the 
blood we call Keltic, which, though completely mixed with other 
strains, is still the most powerful. It is true that we find traits in 
Connaught Irishmen very like those which Julius Czesar found in 
the Britons. The insularity of the latter was seen in their battle- 
array and their chariots, war-engines at that epoch so out of date 
as to have been almost forgotten on the Continent. But in com- 
paring peoples there is always danger of forgetting surround- 
ings and of misunderstanding the relative position of ranks one 
toward the other. It is a common error to compare the rawest 
Irish peasantry with the English villagers of quite another plane 
of wealth and education. Yet the fact remains that the Irish 
have grave defects, whether or not they are as radical as their ill- 
wishers imagine. Such defects can be cured only by learning 
their origin, and to that end a cautious but fearless examination 
of the Irish past is a preliminary. The literature of ancient 
times is, with proper control by analogies from other nations, a 
firm ground for proceeding. It may substitute facts concerning 
the songs and literary monuments, the men who composed them, 
and the persons for whom they were composed, in the place of 
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vague claims of feudal and monarchical grandeur which, if true, 
would not present the original and fascinating traits we find 
here. Not all, but a great deal, can be told of a plant and its en- 
vironment from the structure of a flower, its color, its perfume. 
The literature of a people is its most enduring bloom. Not in 
all cases are the remains of Irish literature fresh and glowing ; 
but compare them with those of most nations, and see how 
astonishingly vivid they are! What would not Germans, what 
would not Frenchmen, give for the honor of pointing to such a 
wealth of epic and historic literature! The Irish literary past 
reminds one of the chambers recently discovered in the cliffs of 
Egypt, where the blossoms wreathing the bodies of the royal 
dead are stiff and without perfume, but retain much of their 
original brilliance, so that the imagination can recover the 
flower-beds of the Pharaos, and the scientific intellect can recon- 
struct the flora of Egypt as it was in the age of the pyramids. 





FACTS AND SUGGESTIONS ABOUT THE COLORED 
PEOPLE. 


IN the present article we wish to make the reader acquainted 
with what is being done for religion and morals among the 
Southern negroes. It may be well at the outset to simply indi- 
cate why no considerable portion of the race is Catholic. Like 
master, like man; the masters of the slaves were Protestants al- 
most everywhere in the South. Our little germ of Catholicity 


- at present among the blacks is owing to the Catholic training 


given their slaves by the very small number of slave-holding Ca- 


tholics. 
Let us first take a glance at the doctrinal beliefs of the 


_ colored masses. To say that their views are vague, divergent, 


contradictory but feebly expresses the true state of things. 

Some years ago, in company with some friends, we visited the 
Howard University at Washington, one of the most prominent 
places of higher studies for colored youth in the Union. When 
the courteous professor led us into the. divinity class, ‘‘ Gentle- 
men,” said he, “ here are members of seven different persuasions 
being prepared for the ministry.’”’ And our smiles rather per- 
plexed him. In fact, the Protestant blacks but imitate the Pro- 
testant whites in doctrine, and of course fall far below their 
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models. They have but the vaguest notions of the most funda- 
mental truths, such as the Trinity and Redemption. Not seldom 
we meet them with scarcely any idea of God at all, and ignorance 
of even the Ten Commandments may in many districts almost 
be called general. As to morality, to say that either in principle 
or practice it is anything like equal to that of our white Protes- 
tants would be to show utter ignorance of slavery’s deep pits, 
from which this people have so recently come forth. To expect 
a race to rise froma state such as that of the negroes in ante- 
bellum times to a healthy moral tone within twenty years is ask- 
ing too much. History—church history even—has no such in- 
stance. And what race in all our broad land can fling the stone 
of innocency at them?—for their hybrids can claim kinship with 
every race among us. Judge Tourgee’s words about this ques- 
tion are as true as they are eloquent: 


“«The fact,’ said the chief-justice of the Supreme Court of South Caro- 
lina, ‘that two slaves have faken up with each other, no matter under what 
pretended ceremony of marriage, and have lived together as if in the mari- 
tal relation, in no sense constitutes them husband and wife, nor clothes 
them with any of the rights and privileges of that relation.’ The influence 
of this doctrine is no doubt distinctly visible in the morals of the race to 
which it was applied. . . . The chief difference between American slavery 
and that which the world has known in other lands and ages was that it 
did not pass through the intermediary stages of serfdom in its downfall. 
The American slave was transformed into a freeman without development, 
without instruction; one day a slave, the next a citizen—changed in the 
twinkling of aneye. Hitherto the road from slavery has always been a 
harsh and rugged ore. One right after another has been won with dif- 
ficulty and danger. Blood has flowed and generations of struggle have 
engendered a fortitude worthy of the liberty that came at length as its 
reward. This is the universal history of European development... . We 
may hope—we must hope; but that very hope should teach us that simple 
liberty is not all that is required to transform the slave into a freeman, 
The African of America must have time to learn very much and to forget 
still more before the Proclamation of Emancipation will have become ef- 
fectual. On this fact depends the duty of to-day. The slave may be eman- 
cipated ; the freeman must be developed. We may believe in a result con- 
sonant with liberty and our ideas of justice ; but the fact that such an out- 
come is not demonstrable should teach the people of the whole land that 
the end of duty is not yet” (Hot Plowshares, p. 148). 


No one will gainsay these conclusions ; the colored man needs 
moral development, and it is the duty of all to aid in this de- 
velopment. Let us see the work of the religious denominations. 
Of the Catholic churches of the South there are about a dozen 
set apart for colored people exclusively. There are also a few 
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churches where white and black worship together on a footing 
of something like equality. In the ordinary parish churches of 
the South there are galleries reserved for colored Catholics. 
To every Catholic church this poor people are of course wel- 
come—most welcome. Within the walls of her temples the Ca- 
tholic Church recognizes all alike. The confessional, the altar- 
rail, the word of God, the Holy Sacrifice are for all men without 
distinction of race or color: the church rejects no man. But we 
know that there are many individual Catholics, and we fear some 
congregations, for whom this spirit of their holy mother is only 
in the high regions of sentiment and theory. The unlucky child 
of Cham who is seen anywhere but on a side-bench or demurely 
kneeling in the rear, or up in the colored-gallery, or in the space 
fenced off for his accommodation will, in many localities, not 
soon forget his blunder. 

The Protestant churches for colored people alone are num- 
bered by thousands in the Southern States. They dot the whole 
face of the country and are numerous in towns and cities, and 
are of all kinds, from the shed built by the Freedmen’s Bureau 
to the metropolitan church of Baltimore, built of stone. Com- 
pared to them the Catholic churches of every kind are but as 
oases in the desert. 

The following list giving the number of communicants is 
taken from official sources : 


African Methodist Episcopal Church.................0000- 214,808 
Methodist Episcopal Zion Church (colored)............... 190,000 
Colored Methodist Episcopal Church................. sees 112,300 
Methodist Episcopal Church (colored members estimated) 300,000 
Colored Baptists (estimated) .....5...0.cesccecescccevscns 500,000 

1,317,108 


Communicants—computed, as we arereliably informed, from the 
age of seven years—may be safely set down as half the entire 
membership of every kind. Add then the few hundred thou- 
sand Catholics, Episcopalians, Presbyterians, and Quakers, the 
number of nominal Christian negroes in the South may be about 
three millions. There cannot be more than 100,000 Catholics 
among the colored people. And since the negroes in the whole 
United States were in 1880 6,580,793, of whom 6,082,764 were 
in the South, it is clear that about six millions of this race are 
numbered not among the children of the mother and mistress 
of all the churches. 
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But what interests us particularly is the study of the mission- 
ary enterprises of white Protestants of the North among the 
blacks. The following is a statement of the work of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church; we quote from an instructive work by a 
Methodist minister, entitled Our Brother in Biack, p. 180: 


“From 1865 to January, 1881, the society [Church Extension Society 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church] donated for building churches, in 
round numbers, $830,000. Of the whole amount nearly $200,000 have been 
used for the benefit of the colored people. Of their loan-fund—used only 
in loans—about $50,000 have been used among the colored people. The 
society has aided not less than 1,000 churches which are for the use of the 


colored people exclusively.” 


The Methodist Episcopal Church, then, gives one-fourth of its 
church-building funds to the colored race; of the church build- 
ings of all kinds which it assisted, one-third are for their use 
exclusively; of its loans to its church societies in the South, 
the negroes received one-fourth. We have not space to detail 
the contributions of other Protestant bodies. But this is a fine 
specimen of religious zeal giving regular and liberal help to a 
despised race. Where is there any such organized action among 
Catholics? Yet this is the work of but one sect, and we know 
that pretty nearly all the Protestant bodies in America are 
engaged in thé same field. Let us now turn to the educational 
field. 

One of the most attractive novels of an author who writes 
in behalf of the black race—Sricks without Straw—ends with a 
cut of an open spelling-book, across the pages of which are 
printed the words, “In hoc signo vinces.’’ There are multitudes 
who think with that charming writer that education—and by 
that term they, for the most part, mean any kind of schooling, 
secular or religious—is the chief force to elevate the colored 
race. True education, such as the Christian alone knows how to 
give, including the development of the whole man, looking to 
his welfare both temporal and eternal, giving a right under- 
standing of this life and the next, unfolding his true relations 
to both God and his fellow.-men, would elevate any race. At 
all events a determined, we might say an heroic, effort is being 
made to educate the children of the colored people. We first 
offer a table of public-school statistics taken from the report of 
the Commissioner of Education for 1880: 
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COMPARATIVE STATISTICS OF EDUCATION IN THE SOUTH. 


Table showing comparative population and enrolment of the white amd colored races 
in the public schools of the recent slave States, with total annual expenditure for 
the same in 1880. 
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© © . |Total expen- 
STATES. dinen $ 3 Schoat 83 diture for 
Populaticn. Enrolment. ge p epulati on, | Enrolment. Be om Saas. 

a o & e 
Alabama....... 217,590 107,483 | 49 170,413 72,007 | 42 | $375,465 
Arkansas....... 181,799 53,229 | 29 54,332 17,743 | 33 238,056 
Delaware ...... 31,505 25,053] 80 3,954 2,770 | 70 207,281 
Florida........ 46,410 18,871} 41 42,099 20,444 | 49 114,895 
Georgia ....... 236,319 150,134 | 64 197,125 86,399 | 45 471,029 
Kentucky. ..... 478,597 241,679 | 50 66,564 23,902 | 36 803,490 
Louisiana...... 139,661 44,052| 32 134,184 34,476 | 26 480, 320 
Maryland..... «| 213,669 134,210| 63 63,591 28,221 | 44 | 1,544,367 
Mississippi......| 175,251 112,994} 64 251,438 123,710 | 49 830,704 
* Missouri........| 681,995] 454,218} 67 41,489 22,158 | 53 | 3,152,178 
N. Carolina....| . 291,770 136,481 | 47 167,554 89,125 | 53 352,882 
S. Carolina..... 83,813 61,219| 73 144,315 72,853 | 50 324,629 
Tennessee.... « 403,353 229,290} 57 141,509 60,851 | 43 724,862 
ES odeuks és 171,426 138,912| 81 62,015 47,874 | 77 753,340 
Virginia........ 314,827 152,136| 48 240,980 68,600 | 28 946, 109 
West Virginia ..| 202,364 138,779.| 68 7,:749 4,071 | 53 716,864 
Dist. of Colum... 29,612 16,934| 57 13,946 9,505 | 68 438,567 
Total .......+| 3,899,961 | 2,215,674 1,803,257 | 784,709 $12,475,044 




















It seems strange that the three States having the most—per- 
haps nine-tenths—of the Catholic negroes have a very low per- 
centage of attendance : Maryland, less than one-half; Kentucky, 
a little more than one-third; and Louisiana, something more 
than one-quarter. The attendance at Catholic schools—one six- 
hundredth part of the school population—would not sensibly 
affect this percentage. It is unfortunate that in Catholic cen- 
tres they seem to have the poorest chances for schooling. — For, 
according to Sadliers’ Directory, these three States, Maryland, 
Kentucky, and Louisiana, have over one-half of the Catholic 
population of all races in the South—viz., 666,918 out of a total 
1,255,201. 

We now turn to the work of the Protestant societies in the 
school-rooms of the South. We again quote from Our Brother in 
Black, p. 170: 

“The American Missionary Association (supported mainly by Congre- 


gationalists) is carrying on 8 chartered institutions, 12 high and normal 
schools, and 24 common schools in the South. In all of them there are 
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7,207 pupils taught by 163 teachers. . . . This work costs money—a great 
deal of it. Saying nothing of the hundreds of thousands invested in build- 
ings and school property, the work of the society in the South costs con- 
siderably more than $100,000 a year.” 


Speaking of another denomination, the same author writes 


(p. 174): 

“The Freedmen’s Aid Society is the child of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. I quote here from the thirteenth annual report [apparently for 
1879]: The society has aided in the establishment and support of the fol- 
lowing schools: Chartered institutions with collegiate powers, 6; theo- 
logical schools, 3; medical college, 1; institutions not chartered, 10. In 
these institutions the number of pupils taught during the year is classified 
as follows; biblical, 372; law, 23; medical, 85; collegiate, 90; academic, 
220; normal, 1,100; intermediate, 217; primary, 832—total, 2,939. Amount 
of permanent school property, more than $250,000. Number of teachers 
employed this year, 80. This society has expended in this work during 
thirteen years $893,918 46. Nearly every dollar came from the North.” 


Now for the Baptists (p. 178): 

‘“‘The American Baptist Home Mission, of New York, has expended 
something over $200,000 for buildings for educational purposes among the 
colored people of the South, about $300,000 for salaries, and about $300,- 
ooo for current expenses and beneficiary students. These sums, together 
with amounts contributed for permanent endowment, represent an aggre- 
gate of about $1,000,000 contributed through the society for educational 
(including theological and normal) instruction among the freedmen. The 
institutions assisted contained an aggregate of 1,191 pupils in 1880, There 
is now an institution in Selma, Alabama, with 260 students, partly sup- 
ported by the board; and one at Live Oak, Florida, the number of students 


not reported.” 


The Presbyterians, the Episcopalians, and the Quakers are 
also engaged in this work. The first-named had in 1880 “two 
normal schools in the South; three institutions for secondary 
instruction; one university (stc) located at Charlotte, North 
Carolina, and one at Oxford, Pennsylvania” (ibid. p. 180). We 
may mention in passing that some years ago the one in Penn- 
sylvania, named after Lincoln, offered free education and sup- 
port to two Catholic colored boys of Baltimore. Love for 
their faith, however, made them refuse the offer, though they 
knew very well that the advantages they were then rejecting 
could never be theirs, since no Catholic college in the United 
States, great or small, would receive them—children of the same 
holy mother. “The Episcopalians have established two normal 
schools and seven schools for. secondary instruction” (ibid. p. 
181). It is noteworthy that long before there was a white Catho- 
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lic'sisterhood specially devoted to the colored mission an Episco- 
palian community was in the field. To their credit be it written, 
these women have been known to send, and even to come them- 
selves, for a priest, when asked to do so by the sick whom they 
were visiting. Besides the organized efforts of the Protestant 
societies and the private donations of their members, there is 
another permanent revenue, which we may be sure will go to 
them—‘“ The John F. Slater Fund.” Mr. Slater was a mill- 
owner of Connecticut, and gave one million dollars in four per 
cent. bonds to form a fund for the education of the negro. Forty 
thousand dollars yearly are administered by a board of trustees, 
whose president is R. B. Hayes, ex-President of the United 
States, and whose agent is a Methodist clergyman named Hay- 
good, of Atlanta, Ga. At first the money was to go to normal 
schools; later on the trustees concluded to help schools in which 
trades were taught. The whole affair savors strongly of Meth- 
odism, and that denomination is likely to be tlte dispenser of this 
revenue. It is needless to say that over and above all this there 
are scattered efforts of various Protestant societies and indivi- 
duals whose aggregate assistance must be very material indeed. 
The History af the Negro Race gives as the number of pupils dur- 
ing 1879 in all such schools 14,054, very many of whom were 
normal scholars or pursuing an academic course of studies. 

Let us now look at what the Catholic Church is doing. The 
following figures, taken from Sadliers’ Directory for this year, seem 
to cover all our efforts : 





No. of No. of 





Dioceses. Schools. Pupils. 
Baltimore; Md..... lak ca sinen ss 5 808 (Colored Sisters’ Academy included.) 
Cotetbston BoC. oi6iss cctgeccsicces 1 100 
Cincinnati, Ohio. .............06 es, 
Leavenworth, Kansas............ I 80 
Louisville, Ky..........+-2-eeee 6 312 
TINS ki csi. 9B nine ah 0 0 I om 
BNE, TIE sc dwscecs do ccceees 5 135 
Natchitoches, Lia.....,0cssecceve 3 60 
New Orleans, La................ 6 380 (No report of one school.) 
NN, WE pw cccereccccscese I 53 (Not in Directory.) 
SOMILGR, . . o wnns bs si snes es 3 75 (No report of one schcol.) 
St. Augustine, Fla............... 2 Ae 
Be I Be kw kcddivccdccces I 160 
39 2,253 





The attendance of 8 schools is not given. Allowing for them 
the average of the schools where the numbers are given—that is, 
72—then 576 must be added to the above total, making in all 
2,829. There are, moreover, a few orphans in the asylum at 
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Leavenworth, 35 in St. Francis’ Asylum, Baltimore, and 30 strays 
in St. Elizabeth’s Infant Home, Baltimore. In all about 2,900 
children are under Catholic tutelage. 

To sum up, then, the attendance at all schools, public and pri- 
vate, for negro children in the Southern States, we have the fol- 
lowing statistics (Report of Commissioner of Education for 1880) : 


Table showing the number of schools for the colored race and enrolment in them, by 
institutions, without reference to States. 






















Class of Institutions. School Enrol 
EE RR DED tot Oe Te 5 UN er ee ay ee 16,669 734,7 
MITE: «\ Secgieatvcneees sia cae ee entbadennee oes é's 44 pm 
Institutions for secondary instruction. .. 36 5,237 
Universities and colleges......... bean 15 1,717 
Schools of theology... pasoceshe ° 22 800 
Schools of law........... Pere ee a ae 3 33 
I EEN a hh 4 4 5.0 0550.9 9 Abn) s tase 06 bn 66,2, 8h 2 87 
Schools for the deaf and dumb and the blind ................ 2 122 
16,793 800,113 
Catholic schools (less 220 in four schools included above)...... 35 2,609 
16,828 802,722 











In these figures are not included the colored children of the 
Northern States. We have, then, the grand total of attendance, 
or rather enrolment, of colored children, 802,722, while their 
school population is 1,803,257. In other words, one million col- 
ored children never darken the door of any school-room. More 
than one-half of this unfortunate race must grow up in utter 
ignorance. And what is remarkable about this matter is that, 
according to the reports of the Commissioner of Education, as the 
years roll on the ratio of enrolment does not keep up with the 
increase of the school population. 

As to the cost of education in the South, we may say that in 
the public schools the number of white children is about three 
times that of the colored, and the gross expense for all is over 
twelve millions; we have thus something over four millions ex- 
pended on nearly eight hundred thousand colored children, mak- 
ing the cost of each child yearly about $5. The cost of every 
child educated by the American Missionary Association is about 
$14, and every one under the Freedmen’s Aid Society costs 
nearly $17. In the Catholic schools that we know the cost of 
a child is not quite $5. In other words, the Protestant societies 
spend in proportion half as much again as the States and the 
Catholic Church taken together, There are good explanations 
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for this, as the societies mentioned have advanced schools, un- 
known to the States or the church, which entail heavy expenses. 
The most curious point is that the District of Columbia spends 
an absurdly large amount to educate its children—viz., $438,567 
on 16,934 white children and 9,505 colored. It may be added 
that in the District colored school-teachers predominate in their 
own schools. 

In educating the colored children the States receive help 
from the Peabody fund, and in the future will no doubt be great- 
ly assisted by Congressional appropriations. The Protestant 
religious schools are supported by rich and well-organized 
Bodies in the North; but the poor Catholic colored schools shift 
on, no one knows how. Some of them are supported by the 
parents whose children attend them; others are partly sup- 
ported by the parents; others are kept up by the money raised 
by entertainments, concerts, etc., by the colored members of the 
churches to which such schools belong, and white Catholics of 
the localities have continually contributed with generosity. But 
we doubt very much if any of the Catholic colored schools 
receive help from other sources than local, excepting the trifle 
spared from the pittance granted to some dioceses by the Asso- 
ciation for the Propagation of the Faith. 

We have joined education and religion in our view of the 
negro problem, because one without the other can hardly flour- 
ish nowadays. Education which leaves eternity out of account is 
but a poor boon to beings destined to live for ever; and religion 
in the nineteenth century without the rudiments of secular in- 
struction is apt to be poorly equipped with the necessary means 
of self-preservation. 

Now, any amount of practical knowledge of the American 
people and institutions produces the conviction that, in a gene- 
Fation or two at most, every child in this country will have a 
school to go to and a teacher paid by somebody to give instruc- 
tion in the primary branches. For a Catholic child, black or 
white, to go to a public or private non-Catholic school in the 
Southern States is going to be far more dangerous to his religion 
than in the North; for the Southern Protestants are much more 
bigoted and enormously more numerous in proportion than 
their Northern brethren. There is no place in America where 
the dread and hatred of Catholicity is so intense as in the States 
where the negroes live. Calumnies stale for twenty-five years 
in the North are current in the South. You often find Maria 
Monk’s Revelations beside the Bible. There are populous coun- 
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ties in every Southern State, except the border ones and Louisi- 
ana, where there is not the faintest resemblance to a Catholic 
congregation; localities where a Catholic priest was never seen ; 
and vast and powerful States, like North Carolina, where the 
Catholics are less in number than the smallest congregation of 
the city of New York. It is easy to see, then, that a neutral 
school, if such a thing could be possible anywhere, is not possible 
South. Every uncatholic. school there will be strictly and 
squarely anti-Catholic. These facts we state that Catholics may 
bear in mind that if the education of the masses of the negroes by 
somebody is a foregone conclusion, so is their deeper and deeper 
aversion to the true religion as time goes on, unless we set to 
work to establish Catholic mission-schools among them. 

Mission-schools and mission-churches for the Southern col- 
ored people, supported by the Catholics of the North, are the 
need of the hour, in our opinion, if we are going to do any nota- 
ble work for the spread of the true faith. 

The field is vast and the prospects are inviting. About three 
millions of negroes are professedly of no religion. As many more 
follow Protestant vagaries in their lowest type. Of doctrine 
ignorant, in morals to a great extent depraved, as a race despised, 
and with prospects very doubtful, they need tender hands like 
the Good Samaritan’s. Of their children over a million are now 
shut out from the chance of being educated, and will be so for 
at least a few years to come; while of those going to school, only 
a handful bow the head to the crucified Saviour in the Catholic 
school-room. Now, for so gigantic a work it is idle to look to 
the Catholics of the South, though it is true that the little now 
being done is supported to a great extent by their charity. The 
population of the States in which the negroes live, according to 
the census of 1880, is 18,412,402 whites and 6,082,764 colored. 
The Catholics are about one-tenth of the white, one-fifth of the 
colored, and one-sixteenth of the whole number. Two-thirds of . 
the Catholics, moreover, are in Maryland, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
and the diocese of St. Louis. The remaining third are scattered 
over thirteen States and a part of a fourteenth—viz., Alabama, 
Arkansas, Delaware, Florida, Georgia, Kansas, Mississippi, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, West Vir- 
ginia, and a part of Missouri. These States are larger than 
Great Britain, Ireland, France, Germany, Spain, and Italy to- 
gether. How very few Catholics in such an extensive territory ! 
The prophet, did he visit them, might well liken them to the old 
grapes left here and there upon the vines after the vintage. It 
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is unnecessary to say anything about the poverty of the Southern 
Catholics. The few families once wealthy belonging to the old 
faith lost their all in the war. 

Southern’ Protestants, who are so much more numerous and 
of far greater wealth than their Catholic neighbors, depend on 
their Northern friends to care for the cause of religion and edu- 
cation among the colored people. “I want to publicly thank 
you, men of the North,” said United States Senator Brown, of 
Georgia, in 1880, speaking of the Northern aid for educating the 
blacks, “for doing what we were not able to do. We are too 
poor. Butit neededto be done. Youhave doneit. I thank you 
and pray you to continue your help.” He was permitted to 


speak for millions and to millions. He voiced the crying needs © 


of multitudes who could not speak for themselves, who did not 
even know the depths of their need. The Catholics of the 
North are willing to help in this great work. But it must be 
presented to them. The adage, “Out of sight, out of mind,” is 
particularly true of charitable deeds. Some way by which the 
great harvest within their own country will be regularly and 
constantly kept before the view of our brother-Catholics of the 
North seems obviously necessary. This implies an harmonious 
and organized method. That this is the mind of the hierarchy 
was plainly shown by the words of the pastoral of the recent 
Plenary Council directing the raising of funds for the purpose. 

The favorable manner in which the press of the land, far and 
near, received the bishop of Savannah’s eloquent pastoral on the 
church’s work among the negroes seems to indicate that any 
movement on her part to cultivate so greatly neglected a portion 
of the Master’s vineyard would be cordially encouraged on all 
hands. Catholics cannot but desire the conversion and salvation 
of this race. And the conservative element among Protestants 
must recognize in the church a stanch bulwark against the evils 
asserted as menacing the country because of the unfortunate 
position of the negro, The church, moreover, has the only true 
means to uplift him, and in doing so in nowise endangers the 
safety of the country. A stupendous task, indeed, but not too 
great for the church, whose power is that of the Lord of Hosts ! 
And begin she will soon, Then the reproach will disappear 
that ina Christian land there are six millions of men, almost an 
entire race, who are strangers to the Catholic Church. 
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A MEANING OF THE /DYLS OF THE KING. 


IT would seem that an apology is necessary in presuming to 


interpret Lord Tennyson’s /dy/s in a sense, as far as the writer 
_ knows, hitherto never given to them by their host of admirers. 
_ Yet it seems so evident that they warrant such an interpretation 


that it is strange they have never before been so regarded, I 
rely solely upon their own intrinsic evidence, by which light is 
revealed a unity and depth of meaning far beyond what is com- 
monly supposed to be their only contents. Like a string of 
pearls, each of which is individually independent of the other 
yet bound together by the same strand, each shedding its own 
brilliancy yet blending its lustre with that of its neighbor, to- 
gether they flash out in unison a color and a fire such as would 
be wholly lost were they separated. It is true that each dis- 
tinctly possesses its own value and beauty, but this is enhanced a 
hundred-fold in the bond of a common unity. What this is we 
shall better learn from the poems themselves. For the want of 
space we shall take only three of them to illustrate what we 
mean. These three shall be the first, the “Coming of Arthur,” 
one intermediate, ‘“‘ Gareth and Lynette,” and the last of all, the 
“ Passing of Arthur.” 

Before the coming of Arthur discord reigned in Britain ; there 
was neither law nor peace; internal strife from within and war 
from the heathen without. 


“For many a petty king ere Arthur came 
Ruled in this isle, and, ever waging war 
Each upon other, wasted all the land ; 
And still from time to time the heathen 
Swarm’d over seas, and harried what was left. 
And so there grew great tracts of wilderness, 
_ Wherein the beast was ever more and more, 
But man was less and less, till Arthur came.” 


That central idea to which we just now referred, as we shall 
more fully see later on, lies in the moral unity which flows from 
Arthur’s spiritual nature, by which he overcomes the discord 
within, the heathen without, and establishes a kingdom under one 
head, to whom all else is subject. Before the coming of the spiri- 
tual man there was perpetual petty war between the passions of 
man and himself as to which should gain dominion. The pas- 
sions predominated, and so the beast grew stronger in him, while 
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the man grew less and less. Not till Arthur came, subjugating 
the lower to the higher, the carnal to the spiritual, creating the 
order of the Round Table, which is the organized life of the 
spiritual man, was a kingdom founded wherein one was king and 
all others subjects. Arthur goes to the assistance of Leodogran, 
King of Cameliard, who 


“ Sent to him, saying, ‘Arise and help us thou! 
For here between the man and beast we die.’” 


When Arthur comes to the land of Leodogran he there sees 
Guinevere, the king’s daughter, and 
“ Felt the light of her eyes into his life 


Smite on the sudden ”; 


and 
“ Passing thence to battle, felt 


Travail, and throes and agonies of life, 
Desiring to be joined with Guinevere.” 


Here is the spiritual element, in so far as the human soul has 
been created for union with the body, evincing its natural ten- 
dency to be joined to that body for which in the natural order it 
is destined. Arthur then thinks to himself: 


“Shall I not lift her from this land of beasts 
Up to my throne, and side by side with me? 


In that union he is to work his will, and 


“ Have power on this dark land to lighten it, 
And power on this dead world to make it live.” 


The spiritual nature, by uniting itself to the carnal, is to lift it up, 
infusing its own spiritual life into it, and by means of this make 
the dead world live, which otherwise would lie dead in the flesh. 
Here is the keynote to the /dy/s—the war of time and the grosser 
elements of human nature upon the soul. In “Gareth and 
Lynette” we find it depicted in the allegory sculptured on the 
walls of the pass leading to the hermit’s cell : 
“«Sir Knave, my knight, a hermit once was here, 


Whose holy hand hath fashioned on the rock 
The war of Time against the soul of man. 


Know ye not these?’ And Gareth lookt and read— 


‘Phosphorus,’ then ‘ Meridies "—‘ Hesperus "— 
‘Nox "—‘ Mors,’ beneath five figures, arméd men, 
Slab after slab, their faces forward all, 

And running down the soul, a Shape that fled, 
With broken wings, torn raiment, and loose hair, 
For help and shelter to the hermit’s cave.” 
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The soul seeks refuge from the pursuit of its enemies in the spiri- 
tual life. Arthur rescues the body from its own passions by lift- 
ing it to himself and yet holding it as subject. 

When Arthur asks Leodogran to give him Guinevere to wife 
the king doubts Arthur’s kingship, as the flesh calls in question 
the soul’s supremacy. He asks for confirmation of Arthur's 
title; sending for his chamberlain, requires his counsel : 


“Knowest thou aught of Arthur’s birth?” 


The chamberlain refers him to Bleys, who typifies knowledge, 
and Merlin, who typifies wisdom, who alone’ know “ the secret of 
our Arthur’s birth.” Bleys was Merlin’s master, but the latter 
soon outstripped him, for wisdom is greater than knowledge as 
we read in “In Memoriam”: 


“ Let her know her place: 
She is the second, not the first. 


For she is earthly of the mind, 
But wisdom heavenly of the soul.” 


Merlin is Arthur’s great friend, builds him his cities and palaces, 
and guides him in the ruling of the realm. We are referred to 
Merlin for the secret of Arthur’s birth. When Merlin presents 


Arthur to the quarrelling barons they cry out: 


“* Away with him! 
No king of ours.’” 


There shall be no spiritual supremacy for the warring pas- 
sions; each desired to rule his own, and preferred the strife of 
carnal license to the unity of spiritual liberty. None know of 
Arthur’s birth, and most doubt; some few, as Bedivere, Ulfius, 
Brastias, and Bellicent, believe in him as true king, but their 
acceptance of him is on faith. 

Whilst Leodogran is debating within himself the legitimacy 
of Arthur, Bellicent comes to Cameliard and tells the king at his 
request what she knows of Arthur’s coming, and how 


“In simple words of great authority ” 


he bound his knights 


“ By so straight vows to his own self 
That when they rose knighted from kneeling, some 
Were pale as at the passing of a ghost, 
Some flushed and others dazed, as one who wakes 
Half-blinded at the coming of the light ” ; 
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and when he speaks “large, divine, and comfortable words” to 
them in order to confirm them in their vows, she beholds 


“ From eye to eye through all their order flash 
A momentary likeness of the king: 
And ere it left their faces, through the cross 
And those around it and the Crucified, 
Down from the casement over Arthur, smote 
Flame color, vert, and azure, in three rays, 
And falling upon each of three fair queens, 
Who stood in silence near his throne, the friends 
Of Arthur, gazing on him, tall, with bright, 
Sweet faces, who will help him at his need.” 


Merlin was there, 


“ And near him stood the Lady of the Lake— 
Who knows a subtler magic than his own— 
Clothed in white samite, mystic, wonderful ; 
She gave the king his huge cross-hilted sword, 
Whereby to drive the heathen out; a mist 
Of incense curled about her, and her face 
Well-nigh was hidden in the minster gloom; 
But there was heard among the holy hymns 
A voice as of the waters, for she dwells 
Down in a deep calm, whatsoever storms 
May shake the world, and, when the surface rolls, 
Hath power to walk the waters like our Lord.” 


The picture here presented to us is replete with meaning. First 
we have a spiritual organization effected by the knights swearing 
their vows to the spiritual man, and becoming like to him because 
of the vows that lifted them up to his great desire and purpose. 
Whilst the vow still trembled on the lip, from above comes a 
three-colored light in three rays, falling upon each of three fair 
queens, Charity, Hope, and Faith, according to their respective 
colors, flame, vert, and azure. They are Arthur’s friends, the 
three theological virtues, who are to help the soul in its need. 


_ Merlin is there, but more especially to be noticed is the Lady of 


the Lake, typifying religion, who possesses a subtler magic even 
than Merlin’s. She dwells beneath the waters in a deep calm, 
and, like her Lord and Founder, has power to walk the troubled 
waters. She gives to Arthur his brand Excalibur, wherewith to 
drive the heathen out—that is to say, it is religion who gives the 
soul the spiritual weapons wherewith to war against the passions 
and hell, typified by the heathen. Excalibur is to be used and 
then cast away, but not until the soul itself leaves its earthly 
tenement, after which it no longer has need of a weapon, for it 
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then passes from the body militant either to the church trium- 
phant or suffering. 

Let us here consider the description of the image of the Lady 
of the Lake as it is depicted sculptured on the gates of Camelot 
in “ Gareth and Lynette”: 


“ And there was no gate like it under heaven ; 
For barefoot on the keystone, which was lined 
And rippled like an ever-fleeting ‘wave, 

The Lady of the Lake stood: all her dress 
Wept from her sides as water flowing away ; 

But like the cross her great and goodly arms 
Stretched under all the cornice and upheld : 
And drops of water fell from either hand ; 

And down from one a sword was hung, from one 
A censer, either worn with wind and storm; 
And o’er her breast floated the sacred fish ; 

And in the space to left of her and right 

Were Arthur’s wars in weird devices done, 

New things and old co-twisted, as if Time 

Were nothing, so inveterately that men 

Were giddy gazing there ; and over all, 

High on the top, were those three queens, the friends 
Of Arthur who should help him at his need.” 


It is scarcely necessary to make any comment on this passage. It 
speaks for itself. The upholding arms of the Lady of the Lake 
signify the sustaining power of religion in the social and spirit- 
ual order; the water flowing from her hands, absolution; the 
suspended sword, her -spiritual weapons; the censer, prayer ; 
and the sacred fish, the Christian symbol of Christ. Arthur’s 
wars in the spaces to her right and left typify the soul’s battles 
with time; the three queens above, Faith, Hope, and Charity, 
the theological virtues. Whilst Gareth and his followers are 
staring in wonder at the gate an ancient, gray-bearded man 
comes out from the city and asks them who they are. Gareth, 
keeping his incognito, tells him falsely, and at the same time asks 
him to convince his doubting followers of the truth of the city’s 
reality, which they had just called in question: 


“«These my men 
(Your city moved so weirdly in the mist) 
we Doubt if the king be king at all, or come 
From fairyland ; and whether this be built 
By magic, and fairy kings and queens, 
Or whether there be any city at all, 
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Camelot is the spiritual city, which the tillers of the field, 
whom the old seer afterwards calls cattle of the field, declared 
was no real city, but a vision—the carnal man, in other words, 
holding to matter as the only reality. 


“ Then that old seer made answer, playing on him 
And saying, ‘ Son, I have seen the good ship sail 
Keel upward and mast downward in the heavens, 
And solid turrets topsy-turvy in air; 

And here is truth.’” 


To those who are submerged in the grossness of their lower 
nature the truth appears as absurd as the wonders the old seer 
narrates. For all that there is truth in the narration, although 
incomprehensible to Gareth’s henchmen. 


«But an’ it please thee not, 
Take thou the truth as thou hast told it me. 
For truly, as thou sayst, a fairy king 
And fairy queens have built the city, son, 
And, as thou sayst, it is enchanted, son, 
For there is nothing in it, as it seems, 
Saving the king ; though some there be that hold 
The king a shadow and the city real.’” 


If Gareth enters he will fall a victim to the king’s enchant- 
ments ; but if he dread to swear the king’s vows, : 


“*Pass not beneath this gateway, but abide 
Without, among the cattle of the field.’” 


The spiritual man is a shadow to the carnal man, and this is truth 
to him, but it is falsehood to the one who knows the reality of 
things.. He who wishes to abide within the spiritual city must 
swear the King’s vows and keep them, and only in that way can 
he know the truth; otherwise he must abide without among the 
cattle of the field, who as brutes know only matter. 

When Gareth, angered by the seer’s mocking answer, retorts 
indignantly, he replies : 

“« Know ye not, then, the riddling of the bards ? 
“ Confusion, and illusion, and relation, 


Elusion, and occasion, and evasion ” ? 
I mock thee not but as thou mock’st me, 


And now thou goest up to mock the king, 
Who cannot brook the shadow of a lie.’” 


You who are blinded to the spiritual nature of things, take my 
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words after the manner of your own affliction, blindly. The 
truth is confusion and illusion to you who regard it asa lie. It 
is not | who mock you, but yourself, mocking the truth, think all 
else mockery. Yoy even dare to go into the presence of the 
king with this falsehood on your brow; but he will not brook 
such deception. He who wishes to enter into the spiritual city 
must do so cleansed and free from all taint of falsehood, and un- 
less he be so purified that city will seem an hallucination and a 
mockery to him. Arthur, the spiritual man, cannot suffer false- 
hood to abide with him. 

In these passages from “Gareth and Lynette” we have con- 
firmation of the passages we quoted from the “Coming of Ar- 
thur”: religion, as typified in the Lady of the Lake, arming the 
soul with its spiritual weapons, and endowed with a superhuman 
power to guard and uphold the social and spiritual fabric ; the 
spiritual man lifting up the carnal to the vision of the truth by 
union with him, and bestowing upon him freedom from the flesh 
in binding him to the obedience of the noblest in him, the spi- 
ritual. 

After Bellicent describes to Leodogran the founding of the 
Round Table she narrates the story which the dying Bleys told 
of Arthur’s coming : how,he and Merlin, descending to the beach 
on a stormy night, 


“ Beheld, so high upon the dreamy deeps 
It seemed in heaven, a ship, the shape thereof 
A dragon winged, and all from stem to stern 
Bright with a shining people on the decks, 
And gone as soon as seen.” 


They then “dropt to the cove,” and as they stand upon the 
beach, borne upon a huge wave “full of voices,” “and in a 
flame,” a naked babe is washed up from the deep, whom Merlin 
catches in his arms and cries: “The king! Here is an heir for 
Uther.” As the seer stands there a flame of fire surrounds him 
and the child, 


« And presently thereafter followed calm, 
Free sky and stars.” 


Merlin, when questioned by Bellicent as to the truth of this tale, 
answers her in “ riddling triplets of old times ”’: 


“ Rain, rain, and sun! A rainbow in the sky! 
A young man will be wiser by and by ; 
An old man’s wits may wander ere he die. 
VOL, XLI.—4 
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“ Rain, rain, and sun! A rainbow on the lea! 
And truth is this to me and that to thee; 
And truth or clothed or naked let it be. 


“ Rain,-sun, and rain! And the free blossom blows! 
Sun, rain, and sun! and where is he who knows? 
From the great deep to the great deep he goes.” 


Bellicent here stands for that human desire to pierce all mystery, 
to know whence comes that spiritual element; and Merlin an- 
swers her in what she calls riddles, because they are beyond her 
limited comprehension, for it is only the eagle’s eye can gaze 
upon the full glory of the sun. ‘Besides the allusion to Bleys’ 
wandering wits, Merlin’s triplets cloak a great truth, but which 
Bellicent fails to grasp, and hence calls them riddles. Life has 
its many vicissitudes, its rain and its sunshine, storm and calm, 
hopes and fears, but truth ever abides the same in the midst of 
all, whether clothed or naked. The soul, which is the house of 
truth, passes through all changes of time, all vicissitudes of space, 
but from eternity to eternity it passes. 


“ From the great deep to the great deep he goes.” 


Merlin’s riddling angers her, but wisdom knows better than to 
unveil the light to eyes too weak to endure its brilliancy. So 
Merlin’s words are riddles to Bellicent, yet she believes in the 
king, for her faith stands her in the stead of knowledge. Merlin 
has sworn, 


“ Though men may wound him, that he will not die” 


—wisdom affirming the immortality of the soul, which passes but 
cannot die. 

Leodogran is pleased with what he hears, but still doubts, and, 
growing drowsy, nods and sleeps, and sees a land filled with 
war, rapine, and fire, and on the top of a high peak, half-hidden 
in a thick mist, a phantom king, who cries out to others there in 
a loud voice; but they heed him not, and slay on, and burn, and 
cry out, “ No king of ours!” Then his dream changes ; the solid 
earth disappears, and the erst phantom king stands out the only 
reality of all, standing “in heaven crowned.” In Leodogran’s 
dream we have the turmoil and strife of life, the fierce war of 
the passions, blinding the healthy vision, poisoning the atmo- 
sphere, whilst men in the heat and rage of contest are crying out 
against their better natures and swearing the spiritual man is no 
king of theirs. Each. is his own master and owes obedience fo 
none. When the battle is over and the dust of contest laid, and 
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the smoke and flame of passion passed away which had obscured 
the light, the spiritual man stands out in his glory a crowned 
king, the only abiding presence where all else has perished. 

Leodogran consents, and Guinevere is given to Arthur to 
wife, which twain Dubric the high-priest blesses, saying : 


“* Reign ye, and live and love, and make the world 
Other; and may thy queen be one with thee, 
And all this order of thy Table Round 
Fulfil the boundless purpose of the king.’” 


The world is to become other by the union of the flesh with 
the spirit, “men lifted up above the brutish sense,” and the 
spiritual order established in the Round Table to work the pur- 
‘pose of the king. At the marriage-feast the great lords of Rome, 
“the slowly fading mistress of the world,” come and demand 
tribute; but Arthur refuses it, telling them that 


“ The old order changeth, yielding place to new” ; 


that the reign of Rome is over; a new era, a new law, has come 
in, and the might of Rome is dead. Henceforth man is to be 
governed by a spiritual king; the old allegiance to the world 
has passed away, and a new kingdom‘has been established. Ar- 
thur and his knights strive with Rome, and, through being “ one 
in will,” 
“ Fought, and in twelve great battles overcame 
The heathen hordes, and made a realm and reigned.” 


The spiritual order is established and proven in its warfare with 
the heathen, and the knights cemented together by their vows: 


“To reverence the king as if he were 
Their conscience, and their conscience as their king ; 
To break the heathen and uphold the Christ ; 
To ride abroad redressing human wrongs; 
To speak no slander, no, nor listen to it ; 
To lead sweet lives in purest chastity ; 
To love one maiden only, cleave to her, 
And worship her by years of noble deeds 
Until they won her.” 


By this means was to come about the cleansing of the realm, 
the purification of the heart and strengthening of the will by 
directing the desires to a pure object and disciplining them by 
repeated efforts to the attainment of its ideal. In this way the 
passions are to be subjected to the control of right reason; not 
stamped out, but guided to their true and proper objects. We 
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have here a grand and beautiful harmony effected—the affec- 
tions, the will, and the intellect in unison tending to the goal of 
perfection : law, order, and justice reigning in the spiritual man. 
Dagonet, in the “Last Tournament,” calls it “ Arthur’s music,” 
the soul’s harmony with the true and the good. But all this is 
soon to be broken by a hideous discord ; this beautiful house 
which the soul has builded up to the music of truth and good- 
ness soon falls into ruin and desolation. The music is broken 
by the discord of evil, and Dagonet, seeing the approaching dis- 
solution, declares, in the “ Last Tournament,” that Arthur’s harp, 
as before, 


“*Makes a silent music up in heaven, 
And I and Arthur and the angels hear, 
And then we skip.’” 


But Tristram cannot hear, for he has sinned and broken that 
harmony. The first discord comes in the sin of the queen and 
Lancelot: the flesh rebels against the spiritual dominion of the 
soul, and in seeking its carnal gratification breaks the bond of 
union. Then follows the sin of Tristram and Isolt. 


“« Then others, following these my mightiest knights 
And drawing foul ensample from fair names, 
Sinned also.’” 


The passions are let loose from the bridle of restraint, and 
finally leap beyond all curb. One defection succeeds another ; 
treachery, treason, and war quickly follow; peace .dies and 
strife again is born. The spiritual kingdom is broken up, for 
there is rebellion in the flesh. 

To trace the course of this pollution through the successive 
tableaux of the different idyls is beyond our present scope. We 
will but take a hasty glance at the closing picture of the “ Pass- 
ing of Arthur.” 

The smouldering fires of treason have at length broken forth 
into the lurid flame of rebellion, and the king is about to fight 
his last great fight before he passes. Arthur is forewarned of his 
coming departure by the ghost of Gawain, who, blown 


“ Along a wandering wind and past his ear, 
Went shrilling, ‘ Hollow, hollow all delight! 
Hail, king ! to-morrow thou shalt pass away 
Farewell! there is an isle of rest for thee ; 
And I am blown along a wandering wind, 

And hollow, hollow, hollow all delight !’” 
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This is Gawain, “light of love” and faithless to his word, for 
ever blown about upon a wandering wind, and, like Dante’s 
Francesca, bewailing that irrevocable past which he once revelled 
in as the very substance of life, and now, finding its emptiness, 
moans out the vanity of the world. But to Arthur, the spiritual 
man, who has ever stood firm in the midst of the shocks of the 
conflict around him, he promises rest, and passes on with his 
wail of perpetual sorrow. 

Then follows the great battle in the west with its true Ho- 
meric proportions. Arthur and Bedivere remain alone upon the 
field, and Bedivere, in the full puissance of faith, hails him as 
king even in that last extremity : 


««My king! 
King everywhere! and so the dead have kings, 
There also will I worship thee as king.’” 


Modred approaches them and Bedivere points him out to Ar- 
thur : 


“*He that brought 
The heathen back among us, yonder stands, 
Modred, unharmed, the traitor of thine house.’ 
Then spake the king : ‘ My house has been my doom. 
But call not thou this traitor of my house, 
Who hath but dwelt beneath one roof with me. 
My house are rather those who sware my vows, 
Yea, even while they brake them owned me king. 
And well for thee saying in my dark hour, 
When all the purport of my throne has failed, 
That quick or dead thou holdest me for king. 
King am I, whatsoever be their cry.’” 


Through Modred’s treason the heathen had been brought back 
again ; internal discord had opened the doors to the foes with- 
out; the lower man, through sin, had betrayed the peace and 
unity of the soul, whose integrity, now shattered, lay bare to the 
attacks of all malignants. Bedivere still declares Arthur king 
and reiterates his fidelity and allegiance. The spiritual man, in 
the midst of all afflictions, rebelled against and betrayed, still 
asserts his authority, and, rising up in the dignity of his right, 
cries out: 


“*King am I, whatsoever be their cry.’ ” 


Those are of his household who swear his vows, and even in the 
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breaking of them, spite of their perfidy, must own him -king, as 
did Gawain in his vision when he addressed Arthur, ‘“ Hail, 
king!” Arthur, sorely wounded, commands Sir Bedivere to 
throw his brand Excalibur into the lake, and then report to him 
what happens. Alter being twice faithless through temptation 
of the riches in the hilt, Bedivere flings Excalibur into the mere 
and reports to Arthur : 


“Then with both hands I flung him, wheeling him ; 
But when I looked again, behold! an arm, 
Clothed in white samite, mystic, wonderful, 
That caught him by the hilt and brandished him 
Three times, and drew him under in the mere.’ ” 


The soul’s spiritual weapon, by which it had smitten its ene- 
mies in the battle of life, is returned to religion, the Lady of 
the Lake ; for no longer is there need of it on the long journey to 
that “isle of rest,” where is no warfare, but long peace and rest. 
Arthur is borne by Bedivere to the shore, where lies a black 
barge whose 
“ Decks are dense with stately forms, 
Black-stoled, black-hooded, like a dream ; by these, 
Three queens with crowns of gold.” 


These are the three queens who should help Arthur at his 
need ; the three theological virtues now come to the assistance 
of the soul passing to the eternity beyond. Bedivere, at the 
king’s command, places him in the barge, whence Arthur ad- 


dresses him before departing : 
“The old order changeth, yielding place to new, 


And God fulfils himself in many ways, 
Lest one good custom should corrupt the world.” 


The time has come when the soul must pass from the old order 
—life in the flesh—to the new order beyond space and time. The 
barge moves slowly from the shore, and finally vanishes beyond 
the horizon to Bedivere, 


“ Straining his eyes beneath an arch of hand.” 
He has passed ; the spiritual fight is over; 


“ And the new sun rose, bringing the new year.” 
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CHURCH HYMN FOR PASCHAL TIME. 
(TRANSLATED.) 


To Christ the King let praises ring, 

And at his royal banquet sing, 

Who, clothed in robes of purest white, 
Have tracked the Red Sea in your flight. 


’Tis love of God’s own Son divine 
Gives sacred blood to drink as wine? 
*Tis love is priest to sacrifice 
Christ’s body blest, salvation’s price. 


God’s striking angel passes far 

The doors with blood that sprinkled are; 
The waters ope for Israel's path: 

On Pharao close in drowning wrath. 


Our Pasch and Paschal Lamb are one: 
The Father’s co-eternal Son, 
The azymes of sincerity, 

To minds from guile and malice free. 


Hail, chosen Victim of the skies! 

To thee all Hell subjected lies ; 

The bonds of death thy death has broke, 
And hopes of life thy rising woke. 


The gates of Heaven open fly, 

The victor Cross illumes the sky ; 

While back to night flies conquered Hell, 
Minion, and prince,,and chieftain fell. 


Our Paschal joy thou, Jesus, be 

For time and for eternity. 

From sin’s death freed, new-born to grace, 
May we possess thee face to face. 


To God the Father, Lord of Heaven, 
To Christ his Son, from death arisen, 
And to the Holy Ghost, we’ll raise 
Qur hymns in everlasting praise. 
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HEGEL AND HIS NEW ENGLAND ECHO. 


THE rarest quality in this world is what theologians call 
“ prudence,” * or counsel, or judgment, and what ordinary peo- 
ple call “common sense.”” Its deficiency is often most marked 
in men otherwise most gifted. Great orators and great poets, 
even great statesmen, sometimes show a lamentable lack of it; 
but great metaphysicians most frequently lead the vanguard in 
the army of fools. We are not surprised to miss it in poetic 
characters in which imagination and passion predominate; but 
it is astonishing to find it lacking in men gifted with logical 
powers of extraordinary force. These are the thoughts that 
come naturally into the mind of one who reads George William 
Frederick Hegel’s /ropadeutik, in which he explains his theory of 
the “ Logic of Being.” The coolness with which this wonder- 
fully gifted man wades through page upon page of serried argu- 
ment to expound a system repugnant to the common sense of the 
average child, is but one instance of the imperturbable gravity 
with which other metaphysicians propound equally absurd sys- 
tems of philosophy. He is the most logical and consequently 
the most absurd of the modern German metaphysicians. 

Starting out with the admission of Kant’s false assertion that 
it is impossible to get from the subject to the object in the realm 
of thought, like Fichte and Schelling, Hegel holds to the uni- 
versal identity of all things. Kant would not concede that the 
mind apprehends any real object, or that there isa bridge unit- 
ing the subject and the object in thought, and consequently he 
led logically to scepticism, although he was not willing to ad- 
mit the conclusion of his own premises. He spurred his rea- 
son to the dividing line, to the abyss which he said separated 
the thinking subject from its object; and then, balking at the 
imaginary chasm, he applied the whip of a dictamen practicum 
rations to his intellect, and made it bound to the other side in- 
stead of walking along the straight road and the safe bridge 
pointed out to him by homely common sense and self-conscious- 
ness. 

Fichte, shutting his ears to the voice of the same monitors, 
and not willing to admit the “ practical dictate” of reason, to 
get from subject to object identified them both, and made them 

* Recta ratioagibilium St, Thomas calls it, Plato names it ¢pé>qers, 
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mere forms or modifications of his own personality. For him 
there is nothing in the universe but one large capital I, to which 
everything physical, intellectual, and moral is referable. Schel- 
ling advanced a step farther in the direction of silly systematiza- 
tion. Fichte considered everything objective a mere form of the 
I; Schelling made all things mere forms of the adsolute. This 
absolute destroys the personal in nature and develops itself in the 
real order in the forms of weight, of light, motion, life, and or- 
ganization, and in the ideal order produces virtue and science, 
goodness and religion, beauty and art. The absolute, personal 
I, of which all things are forms with Fichte, becomes the abso- 
lute, impersonal not-J of Schelling. Yet his conscience gave the 
lie to his theory. 

Farther onward marched Hegel with a theory of his own 
which he intended to be an improvement on the two preceding 
ones. He built all things on what he calls the zdea. Its object 
is being, which is found by analysis in all our conceptions. This 
being is conceived with various and often contradictory attri- 
butes. It is one, it is multiple; it is material, it is spiritual ; it is 
absolute yet it is relative, it is finite and yet it is infinite. These 
attributes of being suppose one another at the same time that 
they destroy one another. Thus the finite supposes the infi- 
nite, and the infinite supposes the finite, as they are correla-. 
tive terms; yet they destroy each other, for what is finite cannot 
be infinite, nor can what is infinite be finite. Therefore beyond 
the finite and the infinite we must look for a term: common to 
both, a term neither -finite nor infinite, yet which can be either. 
Such a term is deing, taken in its most general sense—that is, being 
without any properties, modes, or determinations. This idea of 
indeterminate, abstract de1zg supposes another idea—namely, the 
idea of nothing. We cannot conceive being without thinking of 
its opposite, no-being ; nor can we think of no-being, or nothing, 
without thinking of being, its contrary. The ideas of being and 
nothing are therefore correlative ideas. But these ideas do not 
differ like those of the different beings already mentioned. For 
the being of which Hegel speaks is the same in all things and 
entirely destitute of properties, and, since no form or modifica- 
tion can be apprehended in it, it does not really differ from no- 
thing. Hence the fundamental principle of Hegel’s system— 
nothing and being are identical. Yet this betng-nothing is not 
the same as absolute nothing. Being-nothing is a medium be- 
tween being, properly so-called, and absolute nothing. This 
medium is the decoming das Werden; because, although it is 
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nothing real, it may become so. This decoming, in developing 
itself, produces logic, nature, and the human race! Such is the 
pantheistic nightmare begotten of this great man’s mind in the 
{ull possession of his mental powers, and such is the system now 
in vogue even among hard-headed and practical New England 
thinkers. . 


“Téxret mpwriorov vanvéimiov Nv& 4 péhavomrepos gov.” * 


The “ wind-egg ”’ has burst, and out of it a high-soaring transcen- 
dental fledgling has sprung into existence in New England, in 
the character of Ralph Waldo Emerson. Hegel’s pupils, young 
and intelligent Germans, used to listen in raptures to his vaga- 
ries, and go into ecstasy over his high-sounding phrases about 
the idea, which is ever producing God and the universe, the 
chimeras of human intelligence. In like manner the “ Concord 
School of Philosophy ” in Massachusetts has been, season after 
season, dilating on the Emersonian philosophy and writing essays 
on the words of the “ master,” as they love to call him. Clever 
men like Oliver Wendell Holmes blasphemously compare him 
to the Messiah and write his life as that of an original genius 
and a saint. Professor W.T. Harris and F. B. Sanborn extol 
him as a new Plato or a Socrates, and would have us take his 
poetry and prose as the great masterpieces of the age. And yet 
Emerson is purely a plagiarist. There is hardly an original 
thought in his works. There are odd forms of expression, con- 
ceits of thought, and striking peculiarities of style,a crispness 
and brilliancy peculiarly his own; but the matter, the ground- 
work, the ideas are all stolen. He read almost every volume of 
Goethe—fifty-five of them at least, according to his own testi- 
mony t—and the pantheism of the German poet impregnates 
his whole mind. In his essay on Books Emerson himself con- 
fesses that his learning is second-hand. A hundred passages in 
his works point to the Hegelian sources from which he drew his 
inspiration. “ The receiver,” the human mind, “is only the All- 
Giver in part and in infancy.” Again he writes: ‘“‘ We can point 
nowhere to anything final but tendency; but tendency appears 
on all hands.” This is Hegel’s eternal Werden. Nothing is. 
Everything is only becoming or going to be. Such is the teach- 
ing. But how nonsensical it is! We know that things are fixed 
in existence and we see them. There are real trees and animals 
around us, fixed in their nature, their life,and their death. There 
* Aristophanes’ "Opries, v. 695. 
+ Life of Emerson, by Holmes, p. 380, Boston: Houghton & Co, 1885. 
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is in them a tendency to death; they are going to die, if you 
will; but there is no indefinite tendency and nothing of the infi- 
nite in them. “The true Christianity is a faith in the infinttude 
of man.” Humbug! Man is not infinite, and he knows it. Mr. 
Emerson knew that even he, great as his followers thought him, 
was limited on every side, physically, mentally, and morally. 
Why, then, this twaddle about the “ infinitude of man”? 

“ The idealist takes his departure from his consciousness, and - 
reckons the world an appearance. His thought—that is the uni- 
verse.” -Here is another Hegelian aphorism in New England 
clothes. Now, if the “ idealist”—that is, the transcendentalist— 
takes his departure from his consciousness and he is.not crazy, he 
knows that he is a distinct, finite existence ; and that the uni- 
verse, the trees, flowers, birds, stars around and above him, are 
realities and not appearances. Botany is as much a science of 
reality as astronomy; and the transcendentalist who asserts that 
their objects are only appearances and not realities deserves only 
to be laughed at. “His thought” is not “the universe,” and he 
knows it. His thought is his mental-act’; the universe is exter- 
nal to him and not identified with his personality. He surely 
ought to know it, for every child does. A hot stove is a part of 
the universe, and when the child burns his fingers by touching it 
he knows that the stove is not in his head nor a part of himself. 
Mr. Emerson knew that the cabbages in his garden were not a 
part of himself. Then why pretend to believe that they were? 
And why should sensible men call such raving by the dignified 
name of philosophy? ‘The mind is one, and nature is its cor 
relative,” and in the light of these two facts “history is to be 
read and written.” * This man expects every one to accept his 
assertions as gospel. The Concord School of Philosophy may 
do so, but we cannot. Nature is not the correlative of the mind ; 
there is no essential connection between them ; the one is con- 
ceivable as existing without the other, and their relation is purely 
accidental. History written from Emerson’s standpoint is simply 
fiction and imagination. It cannot be written 4 priori. If it isa 
science at all, or if there is anything scientific in it, it is all 4 fos. 
teriori. It is a statement of facts, of the acts of free agents gov 
erned by an all-wise Providence, and not a development of the 
me or the absolute or the idea. Ordinary people think so and know 
so, and so did Emerson before he got moonstruck by reading 
Goethe, the German pantheist, and Swedenborg’s dreams, Emer- 
son shows evidence of insanity in some of his expressions. Thus 

; _ # Emerson's Essay on History. 
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he says, “I become a transparent eyeball,” in his essay on Nature. 
We wonder, when he wrote that, whether he was not bilious and 
his “eyeball” bloodshot as he looked at it in the glass? How 
can the practical and usually sensible New-Englander be enchant- 
ed by such crazy poetry as the following ? 
“The clouds are rich and dark, the air serene 

So like the soul of me, what ¢f 'twere me?” 
Was Emerson drinking when he thus could not tell whether 
the clouds and the air were himself or not? No, he was asober 
man. Was he insane, or was he merely writing this transcen- 
dental stuff to make a name as an original thinker? We know 
that Seneca says, “ Nullum magnum ingenium sine quadam mix- 
tura insaniz.” We know that men have burned temples and 
leaped into volcanoes, impelled by a desire for notoriety, the 
morganatic sister of fame. Has the New-Englander been copy- 
ing Hegel for the same motive? 

“ Saying, Sweetheart! the old mystery remains 

Tf Lam; thou, thou or thou art I?” 
If Emerson could not really tell the difference between himself 
and his sweetheart, she should have boxed his ears to bring him 
back to his senses and a knowledge of his distinct personality. 
He should have taken counsel with his dog to get proof of the 
identity about which he is always in doubt: 

“If it be I, he’ll wag his little tail ; 

And if it be not I, he’ll loudly bark and wail.” 
The dog might be a better authority than the “ clouds” or the 
“ sweetheart.” 

The fact is, the New-Englander out-Hegels Hegel in fantastic 
expressions. Hegel is dry and logical. His style is sober, his 
opinions themselves are the monstrosities of his system; but his 
argumentation is consecutive, and he insists on convincing his 
audience. Emerson disclaims any such purpose. “Do not set 
the least value on what I do, or the least discredit on what I do 
not, as if I pretended to settle anything as true or false. I un- 
settle all things. No facts are to me sacred; none are profane ; 
I simply experiment, an endless seeker, with no Past at my 
back.” * Here is a confession for a pretended philosopher to 
make! He has nothing to give to hungering humanity. He 
means to unsettle convictions, disturb the peace and happiness of 
minds, and give nothing in return. He has no reverence for the 
hoary and venerable past with its créeds and churches, some of 

* Essay on Circles. 
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which have done so much good for the moral regeneration of 
mankind; no veneration for the Mosaic laws which, given from 
Sinai, are the perfection of reason in the government of human 
morals ; none for the Christian Church, which abolished paganism, 
barbarism, and their atrocities, and is still engaged, like its divine 
Founder, in “ going about doing good.” What is the use of such 
a man, of such a seeker, who upsets all that men hold dear, burns 
their homes and temples over their heads, and sends them adrift 
in the cold, bleak world of doubt and uncertainty? To borrow 
his own expression, he has been engaged in “tapping the tempest | 
for a little side-wind”’; and he has filled himself with the wind! 
Sensible people, however, will follow his advice. They will not 
“set the least value’’ on what he says or does. They will hold 
to the teaching of inner consciousness and continue to believe in 
their distinct personalities. The transcendental lover may be- 
lieve, if he pleases, that his sweetheart is himself; but the common- 
sense Yankee farmer will believe no such rubbish, nor will he 
give up his reason to believe that he is the “cloud” or the 
“breeze,”’ or the west wind or the south wind, though the “ Cor- 
cord School of Philosophy ” may consider themselves the whole 
cave of Aolus, if they please. . 





THE FRENCH QUARTER OF NEW YORK. 


THERE is little in the external appearance of the French 
quarter of New York to distinguish it from any other industrial 
section of the city. Its streets, houses, stores, and saloons are as 
un-French as they could well be. There is hardly anything in. 
the costume of the people to single them out as natives of sunny 
Gaul. The well-washed blouse which the workman wears at 
home is replaced by a more or less dilapidated coat retired from 
Sunday service. A battered derby stands in lieu of the natty 
round cap of silk or alpaca of the old country. The female 
population show a still more decided falling-off in neatness. 
Save on Sundays, when they, and the men too, come out in all 
their splendor, they are untidy to the verge of slatternliness. 
And on the day of rest, when they emerge from their chrysalis 
of week-day grime, the butterflies are nearly undistinguishable 
from the American variety. But for the names over the doors, 
the loud tone of street conversation, the animated gestures of 
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the passers-by, and the national physiognomy, which defies dis: 
guise, the casual visitor ‘to the French quarter of New York 
might thread its uninviting thoroughfares without suspecting 
that he was in the midst of an alien population. 

Yet, for all their changed externals, the French of New York 
are thoroughly French from the skin inwards. In essential 
habits and in nearly all their ideas they are less modified by their 
surroundings than any other of ‘the foreign elements, save per- 
haps the Chinese. Here, be it understood, we speak of the 
French of Celtic race. The Alsatians, who form such a large 
portion of the “colony,” amalgamate readily enough with the 
native population. Like all bilingual peoples, they pick up a 
third tongue readily. They are not fixtures in the French 
quarter, being helped to employment all through the city by 
their knowledge of German. The genuine Frenchman, on the 
other hand, is practically confined to the limits of the district 
where his language is understood. On arriving he generally 
makes a desperate but short-lived effort to master the speech of 
the country. As a rule he gives up the distasteful task soon. 
There is a free school intended for his benefit in Thirteenth Street, 
but the scholars, plenty as blackberries when the session opens, 
may be counted on the fingers at its close four months later. 
Having acquired a certain familiarity with the most energetic 
expletives in the English language, the French immigrant puts 
his abbreviated Ollendorff on the shelf and concludes that his 
professor does not know how to teach. Others, more modest, 
shrug their shoulders and say that “ Frenchmen have no talent 
for language.” The fact simply is that they have no idea of the 
price an adult must ‘pay for fluency in a tongue ‘hitherto strange 
to him. 

One of the results of the French immigrfant’s ignorance of 
English has been mentioned. He practically becomes a unit in 
a small community isolated in the midst of a vast, busy popula- 
tion to which he is a stranger. Small as the French immigration 
is, that portion of it which becomes fixed in New York is out of 
proportion to the demand for labor. The Parisian ouvrier has 
left a city of two millions and a quarter for a French town in 
America a hundred times less populous. When he gets employ- 
ment he is not as well paid as English-speaking workmen, and he 
is constantly out of work. The change is for him generally the 
reverse of an improvement. The higher wages are swallowed up 
by the excess of idle time. The immigrant has to give up the 
wine which he invariably took with his meals while the money 
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he brought with him lasted. He abandons the cigar for the 
pipe. He cuts off one luxury after another, and not until most 
of those to which he has been used have been amputated can he 
make ends meet in a kind of a way. When a year or two have 
gone by he is often in debt and too frequently demoralized. He 
cannot understand the English drama, the German concert has 
no attractions for him, he gets tired of playing at soldiers in the 
Lafayettes or the Rochambeaus, the innocent amusements pro- 
vided for him are few and far between—and the saloon is always 
open, warm, well lighted, snug, and inviting. Drunkenness is a 
most un-French vice; but it is not unknown in the French quarter 
of New York. 

The French artisan at home is apt to be discontented. It is 
no wonder, then, that, under conditions more trying to his pa- 
tience than those encountered in his own country, he should be 
a grumbler. To hear the French New-Yorker talk about the 
institutions and people of America, one only marvels that he does 
not take the first steamer back to Havre. Doubtless many do 
go home, and a great many more would if they could; but there 
is a remnant who do not seem to have the slightest idea of 
changing their penates, and who yet delight in painting the coun- 
try of their adoption in the blackest colors. Much of this is due 
to that same ignorance of English before dwelt upon. An asser- 
tive individual—and there are many such among Frenchmen 
every where—has only to launch some monstrous absurdity, based’ 
on some misconception of a law or a custom, to find a ready and 
credulous audience. We heard a leader of opinion of this kind 
triumphantly citing, in proof of the hypocrisy of American legis- 
lation, that several members of the board of aldermen were 
themselves owners of saloons. This ‘gentleman was firmly per- 
suaded that the aldermen made all the laws for New York City, 
from carriage regulations to the organization of the National 
Guard. Another delusion, which is fortunately not very cur- 
rent, is that a written agreement of separation between man and 
wife enables the parties to remarry without violating the law. 
Those who have travelled in the interior, or who by some other 
process have assimilated the fact that different States have differ- 
ent laws, scoff at it asa proof that America is as backward as 
France before the proclamation of the immortal! principles of ’89. 
They have, of course, not the remotest notion how much the 
men of ’89 were indebted to the authors of the English Bill of 
Rights and the American Declaration of Independence. 

The Sunday-closing law is an inexhaustible theme for the 
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ridicule and scorn of French New-Yorkers. That the open and 
systematic connivance of the civic authorities at its evasion 
lends a handle for deserved satire there can, of course, be no ques- 
tion. But this is not the point of view from which Frenchmen 
chiefly look at it. They regard the law as a monstrous invasion 
of human rights which no legislature has any title to commit. 
It is, of course, useless to talk to them of the religious aspect of 
the matter. Even religious Frenchmen—and we regret to say 
they are few among the French working-class in New York— 
have a conception of Sunday radically different from that pre- 
vailing here. But it is even vain to suggest that honest legisla- 
tors may sincerely believe they are striking at crime by repress- 
ing drunkenness, or that they are protecting the workingman by 
withdrawing temptation from him in his unoccupied hours. No! 
it is all hypocrisy, all make-believe religion. Let them send a 
man to the Island for being drunk, but let him drink when he 
will, They forget that in France men cannot drink when they 
like, or gamble at all in public, and that the old-country restric- 
tions are based on very much the same principle that underlies 
the Sunday-closing law. 

French workmen of almost every trade are constantly land- 
ing in New York, but a relatively small proportion of them find 
employment in the handicrafts to which they have been trained. 
After getting rid of their savings and enduring their first sharp 
trials they gravitate into some one or other of the industries of 
which the French quarter is more especially the seat. Numbers 
engage in artificial-flower making, feather manufacture, lace and 
fringe making—trades which are poorly remunerated and have a 
long slack time. Mechanicians, stove-makers, pork-butchers, pas- 
try-cooks, and confectioners have a fair chance in the French 
quarter. Bakers—mostly Alsatians—are well paid and have 
pretty constant employment, as they have for customers, along 
with their own countrymen, the “upper ten” of New York, 
whom many of them follow in their summer migrations to the 
seaside. Then there are the cooks, of whom Frenchtown has its 
due quota, since its inhabitants hold fast by their native fare and 
regard American cookery with horror unspeakable. And here 
be it said in parenthesis that the elaborate meals which the 
humblest French workman appears to think demanded by nature 
may to some extent account for his inability to make ends meet. 
As has been said, he gives up wine at an early stage of his New 
York experience, for fifteen or twenty cents makes an addition to 
the cost of a meal wholly disproportionate to his income. But he 
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must have French bread, which is dearer than common Ameri- 
can bread, and he insists on soup and boiled beef as preliminaries 
to other solids preceding his dessert, while black coffee after- 
wards is indispensable, and a “ stick” in it rarely foregone. 

To return to the cooks. He must bea poor artist indeed, or 
one singularly devoid of push, who remains long a denizen of the 
French quarter. All America is before him where to choose, 
French nationality being supposed to carry with it some innate 
fitness for the artistic preparation of human food. This is so 
well known to other foreigners of the profession that they make 
all haste to get up some French in order to be able to pass them- 
selves off as born culinary artists. Germans become Alsatians, 
and Italians gallicize their names and insist they were born in 
Provence or Gascony. The French cook commands high wages 
and is a personage. He rules over a large staff of assistants, 
whom he appoints himself and carries about with him in his 
migrations. These are all French, or must at least understand 
French in order to take the commands of their general, who is 
above learning English. Some of these chefs put on airs of su- 
periority to the common run of mankind which would be con- 
sidered impertinent in a Verdi or a Millais, and we would be 


"scarcely surprised to hear that, like Thackeray’s Alcide Mirobo- 


lant, they were in the habit of sitting down to a piano to seek 
inspiration before composing a menu. One of the results of this 
irrational run on French cooks is that a vast number of American 
worshippers on the altar of fashion devoutly receive badly-pre- 
pared victuals from the hands of men who were perhaps black- 
smiths or ticket-porters before a short residence in the French 
quarter of New York revealed to them the golden opportunities 
open to persons of their nationality in this country. 

It has been said that a majority of the immigrant workmen 
have to change trades to suit themselves to the special demands 
of the quarter. Their native intelligence and manual dexterity 
enable them to do this with great readiness. It is otherwise 
with another class of French immigrants, men of fair or superior 
education whom misfortunés or defects of character have com- 
pelled to seek their bread abroad, or who have come here 
prompted merely by the vague notion that fortunes are easily 
made in America. Most of these have either no knowledge at 
all of English or such an imperfect reading acquaintance with it 
as is of no practical use to them. Their only chance is to get 
employment in some educational institute, and for every one 
such place there are dozens of applicants. Failing this, failing 
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means or liberty to return to France, they are surely doomed 
either to menial occupation or to misery. As domestic servants 
there is an opening for them, or they can enroll themselves under 
the orders of some chef. The alternative is starvation wages at 
factory work for a few months in the year, with the parks as a 
lodging for the rest of it. We know of an ex-captain of engi- 
neers—probably cashiered for misconduct, but undoubtedly an 
ex-officer—whose present occupation is dish-washing in a restau- 
rant. Another—a handsome, bright young fellow, who shows 
official documents to prove that he held a cavalry commission 
and was wounded at Villiers-sur-Marne—was recently a chronic 
applicant for lodgings at the Salle d’Asile in South Fifth Ave- 
nue, and sold pins in the streets for a living. An ex-artillery 
captain is a corn-porter on the North River. Anex-notary lights 
the fires and sweeps the floors in an up-town school for four dol- 
lars a week. A talented young artist was lately barkeeper for 
his board in a little beer-shop near Washington Square. And 
most New-Yorkers have heard of the Vicomte d’Aspremont, 
who died last year, who had been a commandant in the French 
army, had devoured two large fortunes, and ended his days as a 
newspaper-carrier in the French quarter at the age of seventy- 
five. 
A class of men who are-very apt to go to the bad in the 
French quarter are ex-non-commissioned officers. Used for 
years to having all their work done for them, having forgotten 
whatever trade or occupation they had on entering the army, 
without acquiring any knowledge in exchange which can be of 
service to them here, they are the most helpless kind of immi- 
grants. We knew of one whose history here affords material for 
reflection. Though he had passed the examination entitling him 
to leave the army after a year’s service, he preferred to stay, and 
for several years held the rank of sergeant-major. He had pre- 
viously been an apothecary, and on leaving the army set out for 
this country on the strength of his acquaintance with that branch 
of the medical profession. He had barely money to pay his way 
for a month, but when that was gone he had a remarkably fluent 
and persuasive tongue to fall back upon. He used it to some 
purpose, inventing the most complicated stories of his expecta- 
tions to keep his landlord in patience. Month after month went 
by, the ex-sergeant-major denying himself nothing, especially in 
the line of drinkables. In his language he was as profane as. the 
sapper to whom rien n'est sacré. He was so “advanced” an in- 
fidel as to have no patience with the superannuated ideas of Vol- 
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taire and Jean Jacques. All. of a sudden he dropped swearing, 
took to drinking soda-water, and received visits from a clerical- 
looking compatriot. A week or so later he disappeared. Fora 
length of time no tidings of him could be had, but the duped. 
landlord subsequently discovered that his present calling is that 
of evangelical missionary to the French population of New 
York. Though a couple of years have elapsed since this notable 
conversion, the credulous host is as yet not a dollar the better 
for it. 

A majority of the workmen inhabiting the French quarter re- 
tain their original nationality and comply with.all the formalities 
exacted from Frenchmen residing abroad. The young men get 
funds from the consul, when they are due, for military service ; 
the older ones get regularly excused when their turn comes to 
serve their twenty-eight days. In fact, the man who “ declares 
his intentions” is looked upon with no friendly eye in the quar- 
ter, unless he happens to be an Alsatian. Logic, indeed, de- 
mands that France, having been unable to prevent the Alsatians 
from being forcibly turned into Prussians, should leave them free 
to.get rid of that abhorred name in the handiest way they can. 
And, by the way, frequently as the Alsatians become American 
citizens, they remain French in feeling to a degree singular in 
men of Teutonic blood who are rarely able to express them- 
selves easily in French and always retain a strong German ac- 
cent in speaking it. Now and then, but very seldom, one comes 
across an Alsatian who accepts the fad accompli in his native 
country. He is generally found to have been corrupted by rub- 
bing elbows with Germans in Dutchtown or by having taken to 
himself a helpmate of Teutonic nationality. When such a one 
as this. gets into society with countrymen of his who fought or 
starved in Metz, Strasbourg, or Paris fourteen years ago, even 
though the latter be naturalized Americans, he not unfrequently 
has to leave the company more precipitately than is pleasant to 
him. 

. American politics are a profound mystery to the denizens of 
the French quarter. Those who are American citizens allow 
themselves to be led by the noses by a few politicians of their 
race with extraordinary docility. On critical occasions—as at 
the last presidential election, for instance—all the vauriens of the 
quarter, be the date of their arrival in America ever so recent, 
become possessed in some mysterious way of naturalization 
papers, and doubtless show their gratitude to the political mana- 
gers who have smoothed their way to citizenship. But, as has 
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been said, the majority remain Frenchmen, and the politics with 
which they occupy themselves are French politics. However 
rational may be the political views of an immigrant on his arri- 
val, he is greatly in danger of being converted to some “ism” by 
a short residence in the French quarter. It is impossible to enter 
one of the dingy saloons—how unlike the French café /—where 
the workmen foregather in their hours of leisure, without hear- 
ing some real or pretended hero of the Commune mouthing 
doctrines which can only be appropriately called anarchical, 
though often enough the pot-house orator would protest that 
his “ism” is not anarchism but collectivism or some other form 
of political insanity. Gambetta, long before kis death, was de- 
nounced by these wiseacres as a reactionist, a deserter to the 
bourgeoisie, a traitor to the democracy; and Jules Ferry is at 
present their déte noire. Some years ago Federative Commu- 
nalism—the programme for which the insurgents of 1871 fought, 
in so far as they can be said to have had any programme at all 
—was the favorite political doctrine with the would-be leaders 
of thought in the French quarter. But that has been in great 
measure left behind. The yearning to be “ advanced,” and com- 
munion with the German and Russian refugees, have led the 
ex-insurgents to adopt the wild doctrine that civilization must 
be destroyed before the rights of labor can be secured. Every 
Russian, German, or even Irish outrage is hailed with triumph 
as indicating the steady march of the saving nihilistic idea. 
Toleration, the rights of minorities, even the right of the ma- 
jority, are scoffed at as antediluvian notions. And the principle 
of nationality is denounced as a monarchical invention for the 
enslavement of peoples. 

It is, indeed, this internationalism of the revolutionists of the 
French quarter which chiefly safeguards the bulk of their coun- 
trymen against their pestilent influence. The French immigrant 
may go once to the celebration of the anniversary of the Com- 
mune, but he seldom returns to it. He is surprised and shocked 
to hear German spoken all round him and to recognize in the 
faces of the most enthusiastic commemorators of the Paris insur- 
rection a strong family resemblance to the foreign soldiers who, 
two weeks before its outbreak, were still camped in the Champs 
Elysées. The Commune may be all very well, but then it must 
be a French Commune—that is to say, if it be at all a thing to be 
desired, seeing that so many Germans seem to want it. In sum, 
notwithstanding all the international anarchism talked in the 
French quarter, it may be safely asserted that the great majority 
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of its inhabitants are good French nationalists. They may have 
irrational hopes about the benefits attainable through govern- 
mental processes, and they may be determined to hostility 
against a government by the mere fact that it happens to be in 
power; but they would throw up their work to-morrow at the 
bidding of any French executive, and go home merrily to fight 
Germany or defend the sacred soil of 4a patric. 





JESUS TO THE SOUL OPPRESSED. 


I CANNOT take thee yet, My child: the journey 
Is still a little longer ; nerve thy heart 
To meet with fortitude the weary hours 
That oft confront thee in the great world’s mart. 
Rest on My love, whate’er thy trials be— 
The most afflicted heart is most belov’d by Me. 


I know each pang with which thy soul is wrestling, 
And fain would take thee, had I not in store 

A crown of light for all thy brave endeavors— 
Each cloud surmounted makes its beauty more. 

Amidst the harsh world’s tumult and the fret, 

Abide awhile, My child; I cannot take thee yet. 


Not yet, poor soul! A few more darksome hours, 
And sore temptations met and overcome, 
A few more crosses bravely, meekly carried, 
Ere I can proudly call the tried one home. 
Nerve, then, thy heart; the toil will soon be done, 
The crown of self-denial nobly earned and won. 


' For soon will come a day when all thy conflicts, 
As waves receding on a stormy sea, 
Will vanish from thee, and some fair, glad hour 
Will bring the tried and chosen unto Me. 
Then thou’lt be freed from ev’ry pain and smart, 
And rest thy tired head upon My wounded Heart. 
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SOLITARY ISLAND. 
PART THIRD. 
CHAPTER II. 
OF ROYAL LINEAGE, 


THE railroad depot at Clayburg was the hot-house of the 
most interesting news of the town, where the male gossips and 
the notable men assembled before train-time to discuss business 

ad public’ matters, and catch the first sight of the very few 
strangers whom destiny’s wave threw upon the Clayburg shore. 
The most inveterate loafers at the station were Billy Wallace and 
Squire Pendleton. When threatening rheumatism did not inter- 
fere, or absence from the town, the two veterans might be seen, 
the one coming down from the square house on the hill, and the 
other turning the curve of the bay, at precisely one half-hour 
before the train was due, or to depart, both in their every-day 
clothes; the squire rolling pompously along, as became a stout 
man of historical fame, and Billy making up for his diminutive- 
ness by the erectness of his body and the general majestic sever- 
ity of his manner, both conscious that when they walked forth in 
silent power the whole town walked also, or at least looked on, 
So invariable was this custom that the dwellers along the route, 
and particularly those concerned with meal-getting, never looked 
at the clock, but “ Maria, tea-time! Billy Wallace is just comin’ 
down the hill,” or “ Sally, you’d better wind the horn an’ call 
in the men, for I see Squire Pen’l’ton roundin’ the p’int,” made 
up for the stroke of time-keepers. Among the rising generation, 
whose respect for the fathers of the town was misty, they were 
known as the “time-keepers,” “the twin clocks,” “ train-start- 
ers,” and other appropriate names which never reached the 
ears of the worthy gentlemen ; otherwise there would have been 
considerable havoc in the ranks of the rustic youth, the squire 
insisting most particularly on being paid that respect which his 
position demanded, and punishing the want of it with awful 
severity.. On a spring evening, when the fishermen were begin- 
ning to appear with early catches, or when a few hotel men and 
laborers arrived to open up hotels and prepare for the summer 
season, all the town assembled there and hummed and hawed on 
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the platform while the light of day faded behind the islands and 
the red water changed into gray or was covered with mist. It 
was not rare to see Pére Rougevin or Mr. Buck orthe Methodist 
minister sauntering in and out among the groups. Pére Rouge. 
vin was more at home there than either of the Protestant clergy- 
men, and his short figure, reserved smile, and right-hand gesture 
were noticeable in every group as he passed from one to ap 
other and exchanged witticisms or the newest stories with those 
inclined. The pére had an inveterate fondness for a story and a 
love of interesting bits of gossip. He was fond of striking peo- 
ple and curious people and people with a history, and, as a con- 
sequence of gratifying these propensities, he was a most interest 
ing talker, a capital story-teller, and never called your attention 
to a person or a thing without having a queer incident to relate 
in its connection. For instance: 

“Do you observe, sir,” he would say to the stranger, “ that 
stout, florid, imposing old man yonder whom you just heard 
called the squire? You do, of course. Well, he was concerned 
in the late Canadian rebellion, was hunted by the two baer 
ments, and a reward offered for his head,” etc., etc. 

“ That graceful shaft which you see on the hill in the distance 
covers the grave of a very sweet girl who died here some years 
ago. I merely mention it because her brother is the famous 
New York politician, Hon. Florian Wallace, an old pupil. of 
mine.” And then at your desire you were treated to a faithful and 
vivid description of the most interesting points in Florian’s his- 
tory. Having a wide extent of mission, he might be said to have 
the gossip of four countries at his disposal ; and he was, when he 
allowed it, the centre of a group whose ears tingled with delight 
as they heard the news of the day, local and universal, served out 
so delicately and so expressively, and with a flavor of ingenious 
and witty comment to brighten the dish. The squire was a 
source of awe to all his little world, and his ponderous voice, as 
he referred for the one thousandth time to the occasion when 
the two governments were “ after my head,” could be heard over 
all sounds and brought every ear in that direction. Asa sort 
of echo Billy sat beside him with his wrinkled features mov- 
ing, moving, moving, and eyes blinking and winking, jerking out 
sharp, short notes of approval or confirmation. Billy was the 
best moral support the squire could find, for he swore to every- 
thing which that bald sinner asserted. 

" Tf it isn’t so,” the squire would roar, with a series of brim- 
stone expletives, uttered in a low key when the clergymen were 
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present, “may I be eternally married to every cussed widow in 
the county.” 

“ I'd swear to it,” Billy would cry, “ on me life.” 

“ And two is testimony, gentlemen,” was the squire’s last in- 
variable remark, which clinched the matter legally for all time. 

On one particular evening in April—it was very cold, too, but 
the sun was shining—the usual crowd were standing about the 
station in wait for the evening train. As it rattled into the 
depot the loungers ranged themselves along the platform in the 
most favorable positions for seeing the passengers alight, the 
squire visible, by his tall form and glowing face, over every other 
soul, and Billy exalted for the moment on a barrel. No strangers 
were among the passengers, who were town residents or people 
already too well known to raise a ripple of excitement. The dis- 
appointment was too common, however, for people to feel or 
express any surprise, but the squire gibed the conductor on the 
railroad which ran between Utica and Clayburg without so 
much as a new importation. 

“ There was one,” said the conductor, “ quite a man, too, but 
he got off at the rear end of the car.” 

“That’s the sort of a divil we want to see,” said Billy, run- 
ning off down the platform ; but there was no trace of the stran- 
ger. 
“ Oh! we'll see him, if he stays long enough,” said the squire 
musingly. “I was just thinking, as that train came in, how you 
and I would look and feel if Florian was on it.” 

“ Eternal thunder! Don’t speak of it,” said Billy, as if struck 
electrically. 

“ And what an almighty jam of people would stand here, and 
what screaming and hurraying, and handshaking and speech- 
making! I declare, Billy, 1 think it would throw you and me 
into apoplexy.” 

“* Wouldn’t want to be here at all,” said Billy. ‘“ Certainly— 
apoplexy. Couldn’t stand it, ye divil—couldn’t stand it.” 

And he poked the ticklish squire, and danced about until he 
was red in the face from laughing and exertion. The squire 
laughed, too, 

“It just tickles me to think of it,” continued he, “and I know 
him since he wasa child so high ; and he coming back a Congress. 
man, and a big gun in politics, with prospects of better things be- 
fore him. Why, I’d just go mad.” 

In order to give proper vent to his feelings the squire swore 
considerably—for there was no one in the immediate vicinity save 
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habitués not to be scandalized—until a second glance showed 
Pére Rougevin in the dim nearness. An eloquent jerk of the 
thumb to Billy and a grimace showed the little man the cause of 
his sudden silence, and the pére, coming over in a casual way, 
asked if he were not to call on him that night to have a game of 
checkers, and would he not leave now with him; which was a 
polite way of preventing the scandal of further swearing. _ 

“ Jes’ as you say,’’ humbly replied the squire. He was stun- 
ned and conscience-stricken, for the pére had never before heard 
so much wickedness issue at one burst from his respectable 
mouth. 

Left to himself, Billy began to parade the platform in deep 
meditation. The lamp with its strong reflection was shining at 
the door, and he passed and repassed the line of light, stopping 
at times to blink at the curious scientific phenomenon of a thing 
you could not look at steadily. Out on the water a few patches 
of twilight were still burning like expiring lamps, and a few 
forms walked and talked in the gathering darkness, while train- 
men and officials rolled in the freight and hurled bad language 
at the bad boys. It*was after a few turns up and down the plat- 
form that Billy became aware of a gentleman's presence a tew 
feet distant whose outline impressed him with a sense of strange- 
ness. His face could not be seen, although it was turned towards 
Billy, and he was idly leaning against the building. With the 
boldness customary to townspeople Billy walked up to him, bade 
him good-evening, made remarks on the weather, asked if he was 
a stranger in town, how long he was going to stay, and could he 
be of any use.to him; to some of which the stranger did not re- 
ply, and at the rest merely grunted—grunted so meanly and im- 
politely that only one consideration prevented Billy from knock- 
ing him down, which was the fear of his being an acquaintance 
playing a dodge on him. He resumed his walking, and noticed 
that the gentleman was observing him closely, whereupon he 
turned abruptly and went home. He was half-way up the street 
when it occurred to him that this might be the traveller who had 
eluded them by stepping off at the rear end of the train ; and he 
turned back at once, determined to see his features and be able 
to point him out to the squire next morning. Billy was a rapid 
walker, and as he had walked up the hill in the heat of indigna.- 
tion, so he rushed back again in the heat of curiosity, and rushed 
upon the stranger standing unconcernedly under a lamp-post, 
looking around him. He turned his gaze on Billy. It may have 
been the unexpectedness of meeting him that puzzled the old 
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gentleman’s faculties, for he stopped in confusion, gasped out 
“The divil!” faintly, and fled with the idea that the stranger was 
in pursuit. 

Mrs. Winifred, sitting calmly in the back parlor sewing, and 
weaving in a tear with an occasional stitch as she thought of the 
gay voices that made the night pleasant years ago, heard the 
door open and shut violently, and saw Billy as in a vision appear 
and throw himself in a chair exhausted, with the sweat on his 
brow and his face wrinkleless from terror. Nothing alarming in 
Billy's appearance ever provoked alarm in Mrs. Winifred, and 
she continued her sewing without comment or question. 

“ Divil! divil!” Billy kept muttering until his breath came 
back to him. f 

“The favorite word, dear,” she said placidly. “Always in 
your mouth, and always in your company, I’m afraid.” 

“It was a face—the face of the divil,” continued Billy ; “a bad 
face, worse than Buck’s—oh! ten times worse—an’ he’s standing 
under the lamp-post at Briggs’. Clear as day. My dear,” said 
he suddenly to Mrs. Winifred, and the unusual epithet aroused 
the lady at once, “the divil has visited Clayburg at last.” 

“ No wonder you're frightened,” was her consolatory remark, 
with her quiet laugh to accompany it. ‘Seemingly, you and 
Squire Pendleton had better keep indoors at night.” 

““Oh! you'll see this divil night and day,” said Billy ; and 
finding that there was something unusual in his’ fright, Mrs. 
Winifred tried to get the story from him, but he became sullen 
and refused to speak. She went on with her sewing. Behind 
her, but some distance to her left, was a window looking out into 
the garden, and opposite to the window hung a mirror so placed 
that, without seeing herself in it, Mrs. Winifred could see the 
window, whose curtain was only half down. In one casual 
glance at the mirror she saw outlined against the darkness be- 
hind the window a white, peculiar face. Mrs. Winifred was a 
queer woman in some of her moods, as the present instance will 
show. She dropped her eyes immediately on her work, in fear 
that her senses were misleading. her; and when she was certain 
of the place, the hour, the work in her hands, and the very 
stitches, she looked again. There was the face still, ugly, pale, 
and cruel—the very face that had so disturbed Florian during the 
winter in Washington. She could see nothing else but it. Its 
eyes were fixed on Billy as he sat between her and the window, 
and seemed as if they would never leave the study of his fea- 
tures. A feeling of horror began to creep over her, a nervous 
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dread that the terrible sight would direct its glances to her ; but 
she was so fascinated and terrified, and doubtful of herself, that 
she did not venture to move, only sat there staring and fearing 
and waiting like a criminal for his fate. And at last the eyes did 
fall on her, and, with one wild scream of terror, the spell was 
broken and the face disappeared. Billy, jumping a foot from his 
sleep in the chair, found her nervously sewing as usual. He 
looked around him in amazement. 

“ What’s up?” said he. 

“ You,” she answered, choking down her sobs; “ perhaps you 
have seen your divil since. Seemingly, I have.” 

Disgusted, Billy proceeded to retire without giving due at- 
tention to her words. Mrs. Winifred had a nervous time of it 
for an hour or two before following his example, when it came 
to locking doors, closing shutters, examining rooms, closets, and 
those terrible spaces under beds. She saw nothing to cause her 
further fright, however, and slept at least two hours in fitful 
dozing. 

It became known the next day that a foreign gentleman was 


stopping at the hotel known as the Fisherman’s Retreat; and 


this was the first piece of information which was hurled at 
Billy when he made his appearance next morning to institute 
inquiries as to the stranger with the mysterious countenance. 
He could speak but very little English, and seemed to be a sort 
of Dutchman, and to all appearances impressed the people very 
favorably. He came into the office while they were discussing 
his probable antecedents, and at once fixed his eyes—greenish, 
unpleasant eyes—on the wrinkled face. It was more than Billy 
could stand without an explosion, and he went away hastily, and 
so long as the man was in the town contemplated him at a 
distance. 

The mysterious stranger made himself acquainted, by sight 
at least, with all the villagers, and was more talked about than 
if he were the president. One day he would spend his time 
wandering about the docks, watching the boats or the stormy . 
waves; another he would be seen in this or that quarter staring, 
simply staring. 

Pére Rougevin, reading his weekly Freeman after dinner, was 
moved to look out of the window by a passing shadow, and saw 


' the stranger’s face the very first moment; thinking it a very 


disagreeable one and not willing to show it any courtesy. The 
stranger was looking at the church—a plain, homely affair not 
worth inspection—but it pleased him so much that he came in to 
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ask by signs for permission to enter. The pére spoke to him in 
French, German, and English, but he shook his head, muttering 
very raw syllables. 

“You are a Russian,” said the pére; and the man made a 
dubious gesture which was translated as an affirmative by the 
light that spread into his stolid, unpleasant face. The priest went 
out with him, and he looked over the church solemnly, examin- 
ing some parts curiously, and with a bow withdrew when he was 
satisfied, following the pére into the house, and with many signs 
expressing his gratitude before he left. 

“T think we had better look to our valuables while he is in 
town,” said the priest to his servant; “he would not hesitate to 
murder us, I fear, for it is seldom one sees so ugly a counte. 
nance.” 

And so Mrs. Buck thought when it first fell under her sharp 
glances. She had heard the reports in the town about the mys- 
terious stranger, and was desirous of seeing him. Her desire 
was gratified, one morning, as she stood on the veranda coaxing 
her young son for his airing. A stranger came down the street, 
and stopped pleasantly to smile on the pretty boy defying his 
mamma so bravely and so wickedly. Young Florian received 
the advances with a great distrust, which, after one glance at 
the stranger, she had no wish to banish. Shallow as she was, 
the venom expressed in it pierced her; and as she did not again 
look at him, the man stood ostensibly coaxing the child, with 
his eyes greedily devouring every line of her fair face. When 
Florian junior began to yell his distrust to the air the man re- 
tired, and Mrs. Buck was furnished with matter for three days 
of speculation as to who and what he was. Her final conclusion 
contended that he must be a vile assassin, and many in town 
agreed with her. 

Coming down the road one fair morning in time to meet the 
train, Squire Pendleton’s ponderous glances rested sorrowfully 
on the marble shaft which bore Linda’s name, and then bright- 
ened a little at sight of a stranger examining the monument and 
the grave. Who could this be? The squire had heard of the 
new-comer and the mystery that surrounded him, and this he 
felt to be the man. What was he doing there? Around that 
grave, too! He came down the road as the squire passed, and 
gave that gentleman an opportunity to put on his most awe-in- 
spiring, Mackenzie’s-rebellion look, and to roll forth a sonorous 
good-morning, to which no answer was given, nor did the great 
personage seem to inspire him with any respect. 
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“T said good-morning, sir,” he repeated with restrained force ; 
and the stranger, beginning to comprehend the drift of his re- 
marks, bowed and smiled effusively, but said nothing. 

“Foreigner, I suppose,” thought the squire, with contempt. 
“Lucky for you that you recognized my greeting, or it would 
have been all the worse for ustwo. I saw you surveying that 
pretty monument on the hill,” continued he without unbend- 
ing, and flinging mentally all sorts of epithets at the man’s 
disagreeable looks. “Nice stone; beats Italian marble all to 
smash; wears well for the climate. After next election we 
don’t import any more stone—oh! no. Cut and carved by 
home talent. In a century or so we shall discount your sculp- 
tors fifty per cent. We’ve got the money and the brains, but 
we need time—time.” 

This was what the squire called tall- talk, and was bestowed 
only on foreigners who looked like sneerers at republicanism. 
But the stranger grunted something like “ pshaw ” in answer to 
the tall-talk. 

“Sir,” said the squire most villanously, “do I understand 
you to say ‘pshaw’ to my remarks?” 

The gentleman bowed and smiled in so doubtful a way that 
Pendleton knew not how to take it, but concluded that his in- 
tentions were not insulting. The frown on the squire’s face was 
a menace to the stranger, and his appearance showed that he felt 
a coming danger. His wide nostrils began to swell, and his 
ugly expression was intensified, and it seemed to the squire as if 
his very clothes began to bristle. At this interesting crisis the 
whistle of the approaching train brought Pendleton to his senses. 

“Late, by the almighty cats!” he said, and blushed—yes, 
blushed like a school-boy ; and, regardless of appearances, he fled 
for the depot with all speed, leaving the stranger to stare in cold 
surprise after him. 

There were a number of enterprising citizens gathered on the 
dock at another time watching the approach of a sail-boat flying 
a white pennant—a privilege allowed ‘only to those who had 
caught a muskallonge on their fishing-trip. Pére Rougevin was 
there, and Billy and the squire. 

“ Who’s the lucky man?” said the pére to the squire. 

“] rather think it’s the hermit,” he replied, “ but he doesn’t 
usually fly a rag in honor of his victory over the big fish. I 
suppose he has caught more muskallonge than any man on the 
river, but I never knew him to put up the flag. He’s a queer 
fellow, but a good one.” 
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“He ought to take out the divil on a fishin’-trip,” said Billy, 
with a dry laugh. The pére looked at him inquiringly, and the 
squire for a time could not make out his meaning. 

“Oh! you mean the foreigner. Yes, he ought to get a chance 
at a muskallonge and have his fancy tickled with the idea of a 
whale.” 

“You are speaking of the Russian,” said Pére Rougevin— 
“the man with the peculiar face and look, pale and red-haired?” 

“Russian or Prussian or Hessian, it doesn’t matter; but | 
think him a pretty hard bit of humanity, and he can have no 
good object in moving around this place. If I catch him trip. 
ping I'll arrange a few months in jail for him.” 

“ And he’s a Russian!”’ said Billy, repeating the word many 
times, as if it surprised or pained him. ‘ Who'd think so to look 
at him? A man might be a divil in this country, and ye couldn't 
tell from his face where he was born.” 

“ He seems to have made a stir in the town,” said the pére, 
“frightening people; and yet Simmonds tells me he is very well- 
behaved and pays as he goes. A man is not to blame for his 
face, I suppose.” ; 

“It is the hermit,’ said Pendleton, as the boat approached 
the dock and the red beard and sharp blue eyes came into view ; 
“and yet the boat isn’t his. He’s got his canoe in tow, ahd 
there’s something covered with a blanket. Halloo, boys! here is 
an accident, as l’m a sinner.” 

The crowd wished to cheer as the sail-boat swung into her 
landing, but Scott stopped it with a gesture, and the loud re- 


- mark of the squire sent a thrill through every one. They 


gathered silently around the ‘hermit as he stepped on the dock 
and displayed a muskallonge nearly four feet long. 

“It’s not mine,” he said shortly. . “‘ The men who caught it 
are dead. There’s one of ’em’’—pointing to the blanket in the 
boat—‘ the other is at the bottom of Eel Bay. This is their fish 
and their boat.” 

The first fish and the first disaster of the season! The squire 
reverently removed the blanket, and those present took a look 
at the drowned man, a young fellow in rough clothing ; but no 
one knew him, and the vessel was tied up. The fish was carried, 
at the hermit’s request, to the hotel. Then Scott took his seat 
in his canoe and prepared to return to his island. Numbers of 
people came running down to see the dead body, and among 
them the stranger walked coldly and leisurely as one who goes 
to be interested. His manner was in contrast so sharp to the 
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hurried steps, pale faces, and sympathetic looks of the crowd 
that he was visited at once with unpleasant attentions. 

“ There he comes,” said Billy in a whisper to the squire—“ the 
divil! So easy, too, and he knowing well there’s something 
wrong.” 

“We have a curiosity here,” the squire said to Scott, ‘a 
real Russian that has dong more in one week to upset this town 
than any man could do in a year. I won’t say why, for l’m 
anxious to see if he strikes you as he strikes most people. He’s 
a Russian, didn’t you say, Pére Rougevin?” 

“I supposed so,” said the pére, “from his looks and his lan- 
guage.” 

“ He’s pretty far out of his way, then,” the hermit said, pull- 
ing down his cap in readiness to start. 

“« Wait and have a look at him,” said the squire ; “ here he is.” 

The stranger appeared at this moment in the front line of 
those crowding around the dead body, and stood in profile to 
the group, unconscious that the hermit’s sharp eyes were upon 
him. Pendleton watched for the changes he expected to see in 
Scott’s face, but he was, disappointed. 

“ Hard-lookin’ sinner,” Sovit said, as he swung the canoe 
around and paddled off. 

“’T would take something more than a Fourth of July parade 
to move that man,” the squire muttered angrily. “I don’t 
know but that we should have detained him for the inquest.” 

“ The inquest will not come off till the coroner arrives,” said 
Pére Rougevin. “Eel Bay is his chief treasury. I do not know 
how many souls have found the gate of eternity there.” 

With the inquest the story had nothing to do, but it was 
noted by the townspeople that the stranger departed instantly 
from Clayburg, and, although no word was uttered, it was gene- 
rally understood that a great many people of matured thought 
were positive that in all human probability the dead body fished 
out of Eel Bay and the face of the stranger had a mysterious and 
awful connection. What it was none dared to say, and with the 
memory of the face the tradition of its appearance in Clayburg 
has faded. 


All the letters which reached Florian from his native town 
during the summer nearly brought him to despair by their ter- 
rific descriptions of the mysterious stranger, and one day there 
arrived a plain note, posted in a place unknown, warning him 
to be on his. guard against the man, for he meant him evil, It 
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was plain that this individual was making himself familiar with 
Florian’s affairs. A man does not meddle without an object. 
Florian felt himself in possible danger. His first impulse was to 
put the matter in a detective’s hands, but after reflection he de- 
cided to take another course.- Recalling the incident of Count 
Vladimir and the stranger in conversation, he thought it pro- 
bable that they might be acquainted, or even connected, since the 
stranger appeared to be a Russian. Then it occurred to him 
that he had opened himself to the count with unnecessary frank- 
ness, and had told him enough about his past life to make the 
work of a spy trivial and successful. This idea plunged him 
into a maze of speculation which threatened to have no end, and 
he cut it short by going to visit the count. 

Viadimir and he had become very good friends, and the 
young nobleman had come to New York for the sole purpose 
of seeing political life under the guidance of his distinguished 
friend. He did not trouble himself much about the political life 
when he had made the acquaintance of a few fast men of the 
‘city and had found means to pass the time pleasantly in his 
usual haunts. Gambling and horse-racing, fine dinners and ques- 
tionable company, had irresistible attractions for this scion of a 
noble house. Florian tried often to bring him into the paths of 
virtue, but desisted on finding that the count considered his 
advice impertinent and puritanical. It was not difficult to ac- 
quire an affection for the young fellow, and Florian deeply ad- 
mired him. He was handsome, open-hearted, and engaging, 
and sinned with such thoughtlessness and relish that the grave 
Congressman often wished his own disposition had as little mal- 
ice. In the presence of so attractive a scamp his own correct 
notions looked a little odd and silly, and he occasionally dropped 
a few of them in order to seem of a similar nature to this butter- 
fly; so that in time he came to like descriptions of doubtful 
character in which the count was apt to indulge, and to attempt 
them himself in a constrained fashion which secretly amused 
Vladimir, and by degrees he raised about himself an atmosphere 
rather obnoxious to the pure in thought and word. But this was 
one of the accidents of his position, he thought, as became a man 
who was destined to meet all sorts of people and be placed in 
all sorts of circumstances. He must look upon these things as 
trifles. He felt very disappointed in himself, however. To think 
that he should be so thoroughly deceived by this boy, to have all 
his life drawn from him so apishly that it might furnish matter 
for a spy’s recreation, was galling! He did not allow it to dis- 
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turb him, however, and when he entered the count’s apartments 
was as offhand as usual and showed no feeling in mentioning 
the incident of the mysterious stranger. 

“My dear count,” said he, “I have no objection whatever to 
an inquiry into my past life, but if I am to furnish the material 
I have a right to know the object. What possible interest can 
you or any man have in ferreting out an open record? My life 
from birth has not been remarkable and has no mysteries. I 
could have saved you some trouble, if you had come to me in the 
beginning and stated the matter candidly.” 

The count had just risen from sleep and looked pale and 
heavy. “The work I had to do,” said he, “required secrecy for 
two reasons: that it might be more deftly done, and might awake 
no unreasonable hopes in the bosoms of American citizens whose 
birthright of freedom they would not exchange for an earldom.” 

“Peace!”’ said Florian. ‘“ That is tolerated on the Fourth of 
July only.” 

“ Well, be it known, my friend, that I am commissioned by 
the Prince Louis of Moscow, father of that Prince Louis to 
whom you bear so remarkable a resemblance, to search for two 
or more of his relatives who came to this country just thirty 
years ago. It is whispered that the good prince, whose charac- 
ter is not of the best, was under the necessity of doing some dirty 
work years ago that he might get into his present lordly posi- 
tion. He trumped up a charge against a young and noble rela. 
tive; said relative fled with his wife and two children to this 
country ; the prince entered upon his relative’s possessions, and 
the story ended. Now, in his old age Prince Louis fears for his 
wealth and standing. He begins to look for a Nemesis. To 
avert it he commissions me to find the exiled prince or his chil- 
dren, and settle with them for a respectable sum to remain here 
and leave him in the enjoyment of his estates. He gave me 
some portraits to help the search. You so closely resembled one 
of them that I took you for a possible heir and sent to inquire 
into your antecedents. I shall now show you the portraits. 
' First, do you hold me absolved from any crime against your 
majesty’s fame and honor?” 

“ By all means,” said Florian. “You have proceeded admi- 
rably, but you are on a wrong scent, my friend, though I must 
say I regret it.” 

“ And why, if I may ask?” 

“TI would like to barter for the mess of pottage with Prince 
Louis; money is more to me now thana princeship or a kingship.” 
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“Money, money, money! It is the one cry that makes itself 
distinctly heard amid the jargon | have endured since I came 
to this country. I have never met a people with noses so like 
miners’ tools, well fitted for digging up gold. What a nation 
you will be when your children are educated into this notion!” 

“ The portraits, count—the portraits,” said Florian impatiently. 

Vladimir brought them out from an inner room and placed 
them for his inspection. : 

Florian noticed the rich cases before he opened them, and 
tried vainly to make out the monogram. The faces were done 
in oil and well executed. The first was a young man with red- 
dish hair and smooth, delicate face, of too fine a nature evidently 
to cope with the gross wickedness of the material villain, his 
relative; and the second a lovely woman of dark complexion, 
whose sweet face was indicative of great strength of character. 

“T should fancy this woman would not take very well to 
flight,” he said after a pause. “She would hold her castle to the 
end.” 

“So she did, and died,” the count responded. “There are 
more ways than one of bringing an enemy to terms.” 

Two children of lovely appearance took up the third case, 
and Florian laughed at the idea of these being taken for himself 
and dead Linda. There was no resemblance, except that the 
eyes of the boy were of a brown color and the dark eyes of the 
girl sparkled with some of Linda’s mischievousness. But be- 
tween himself and the exiled prince there certainly was a very 
striking resemblance, and it extended in a lighter degree to the 
portrait of the princess. The count watched him closely as he 
examined the pictures, to see what impression they made on 
him ; but Florian felt only disappointment and disgust. 

“Has your Russian friend reported to you yet?” he asked. 
“For I suppose I have some right to know.” 

“ He has,” the count answered frankly ; “ but he had nothing 
more to say than that you did not resemble your father or 
mother, and had not been baptized in Clayburg.” 

“True, and I could not say where I really was baptized. 
But if you wish it we shall go together to Clayburg and inter- 
view my parents and friends. It is a queer time of day to bring 
up question of my paternity. We shall‘have to proceed cau- 
tiously for two reasons. My mother is nervous and my father 
hot-tempered, and inquiries among the townspeople, if too open, 
might act unpleasantly on my good name.” 

., “Oh! I assure you the whole matter will be conducted most 
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honorably and delicately. Allow me to thank you for your kind 
offer. I accept at once, and, having done with you, I shall pro- 
ceed to persecute some other individual. But have I your par- 
don, Florian, for my want of candor? I was so fearful of—” 

“ Not a word, count. I only wish you had succeeded in 
proving me a prince. It would have been a great help in my 
political life. Let me advise you. Get rid of your troublesome 
friend, and do not use him as a—an agent. His face is against 
him.” 

“He is a helpful fellow and a good fellow. But his face zs 
against him, although I do not pay attention to it now. He dis- 
turbed you, it seems. He impressed you as—” 

“An assassin,’ said Florian, with an outburst of long-re- 
strained disgust and horror. 

“ Ah!” was all the count said, and Florian could not tell why 
the simple exclamation set him wondering as he went away. 





CHAPTER III. 
FLORIAN THINKS OF MARRYING. 


MADAME LYNCH and Frances were spending the summer 
among the mountains, and the big house, with its wide halls and 
staircases, was uncommonly dull. Florian found it so whenever 
he came in worn out with the day’s labor and the jaggedness of 
life in general. He missed Frances exceedingly, for in the pri- 
vate reception-room she usually sat at the twilight hour, and 
her music was the first thing he heard on entering the house, her 
form in its light drapery gleaming through the darkness the first 
-he saw, and he found it pleasant and restful to sit listening to the 
sweet melodies, He admired Frances for her gentle, lady-like 
ways and her good breeding, for her small hands, her cleverness, 
and her beauty, and did not think it a fault, although it might 
have been dispensed with, that she was deeply religious. He 
admired Mrs. Merrion from a different standpoint—from what 
standpoint he could hardly define; only he would not wish to 
have one the other, for the reason that Barbara's ways would not 
very well suit a Catholic lady, and if chic was to be admired it 
suited very well where it was. 

Unconsciously, almost, Frances had grown into his life since 
Ruth was lost to him. Those evenitigs by the piano had left 
their impression on him. It would be very sweet always to have 
her waiting in the twilight for him in his own house; and she 
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was so very good and beautiful, not very brilliant as Barbara was, 
not so full of character as the strong-souled Ruth, but unique 
and perfect in her way, and made to reign over a household. It 
troubled him when he thought what was his idea of a politician’s 
household and a politician's wife : balls and parties and receptions 
to be given and attended, at which she was often to complete by 
her charms what he had begun in the busy world. It did not 
promise much of real home enjoyment, but it would not last 
always. With her religious feelings so well cultiyated, Frances 
might some time prove an intractable wife in matters which could 
not grate upon without injuring conscience. The political world 
had great moral knaves, and yet it would be an absolute neces- 
sity to receive them hospitably, to feast and entertain and cajole 
them. It was humiliating, but when one prepares to fly high he 
must stoop a little at first. Barbara was a brilliant woman, and, 
though fond of home-life, admirably suited to such a position. If 
there were such another! But it was idle to think of it. 

It might be venturesome to give Frances the position his 
wife was expected to fill. He did not wish to do violence to so 
gentle a spirit, but when it came to a question of his life-interests 
he felt that he could be hard and unyielding as iron. It would 
never do to make the mistake of marrying a scrupulous and 
therefore obstinate woman. He had no wish to attempt the 
breaking of any woman’s will or to add domestic infelicity to his 
political troubles. With sucha woman as Barbara Merrion to 
be asked in marriage, his work was done. Surely there were 
more like her, but in his experience he had never met them, and 
now it was too late to begin the search., He might be exaggerat- 
ing the defects of Frances. ‘ Love and association do a great deal 
towards making a husband’s will the will of his wife. She was 
very gentle, and so unsophisticated that it would be quite easy to 
bring her to a disagreeable work by plausibly hiding its bad 
side and bringing out into prominence its best parts. When he 
sought for instances in the girl’s character to support this in- 
ference he was surprised not to find any. She was inclined to 
yield to persuasion, but her yielding was ever of the right kind, 
towards good, and he rtcalled an incident in which she had po- 
litely ignored rude persuasion. He felt amused at the habit 
which he had long ago acquired of taking for granted the suc- 
cess of any enterprise he undertook. It was a fashion of success- 
ful men. He was not at all certain of winning Frances, but if 
the attempt was to be made he was determined to do his best, as 
he always did. It occurred to him to consult Mrs. Merrion. 


i 
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Women know one another thoroughly, and she was a sharp-mind- 
ed female, generous and over-willing in giving advice, and would 
be happy to help one of her warmest admirers. She was resid- 
ing for the summer in a villa on the Jersey coast, whither the 
count and himself often journeyed to dine, as it was but an hour's 
ride from New York. It had surprised the gentlemen that she 
should choose so quiet a spot instead of following the fashionable 
crowd, . 

“ Well, I am in a mood,” said Mrs. Merrion, “ a serious mood, 
and I am going there to read, to think, to listen to the sea roar- 
ing, and to enjoy the moonlight nights alone.” 

“She must have some exquisite plot hatching,” was the 
count’s comment; but Florian, who thought he understood her 
better, saw no reason to doubt the plain meaning of her words. 

There was time to catch the noon boat and return late the 
same evening, and he hurried away at once to the dock. In the 
hall he met Paul coming in from a walk up-town. The poet 
looked pale and dragged, and his step had lost its springiness. 

“ Halloo!” said Florian, with a coldness which all his assumed 
ofthandness could not hide. “ How is the drama getting on?” 

“ So, so,” answered Paul, with a weary smile, as he climbed 
the stairs to the attic chamber. A coolness had come between 
them since Ruth’s departure. They avoided one another as 
much as possible because of the strain which it cost to keep up 
a semblance of the old familiarity. To Paul it was a real pain, 
for he saw no cause why they should degenerate into mere ac- 
quaintances ; but so fate had ordained, and they drifted apart day 
by day until they had lost sight of each other. When he reach- 
ed his attic he found Peter in the customary attitude on the bed, 
snoring as if he had not enjoyed eight hours of sleep the pre- 
ceding night. He did not wake him, but the noise of moving 
about brought Peter’s eyes into view, much swollen and leering 
doubtfully. 

“| kem up, Paul, b’y,” said he, “to have a chat an’ a smoke ; 
an’ seein’ ye were gone, I made méself comfortable. Was it 
sleepin’ I was? An’ snorin’ too? Well, it’s a convanient place 
to snore. Ye disturb nobody. Yer lookin’ pale, b’y, wid yer 
long, beautiful face an’ yer yallow curls! There’s not a purtier 
b’y in New York than yer own self this minit, an’ ye have a 
heart which isn’t a gizzard like that blackguard politician's. 
Yer workin’ too hard; night an’ day yer always at it. Sure 
yer a rich dramatist now an’ can afford to be idle for a while. 
Throw sorrow to the winds an’ dull care to the dogs, an’ take a 
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good glass of Irish whiskey, a good sleep—but I see it’s Frances 
yer mournin’ after; I noticed ye began to look pale from the day 
she went to the mountains. But she’ll be back again, sure.” 

“ With a husband, I think,” said Paul cheerfully. 

“No, b’y, no!” cried Peter, jumping from the bed with un- 
usual energy. “If 1 thought that I'd go tothe mountains at once. 
I'd fight a duel with every mother’s son o’ them. I'd shoot her 
husband. She’ll never marry unless she takes the man I lay out 
for her.” 

“ And whom have you laid out?” said Paul. 

“ Yerself, of course. Well, never mind who,” he replied, with 
a laugh, “ but it’s not the lawyer.” 

Paul began to write reluctantly, for he was not in the humor. 

“Throw away them things,” said Peter in disgust; “ better 
for ye to be doin’ somethin’ to save yer soul instead o’ writin’ 
milk-an’-water dramas. I’m always sick after 1 review one 0’ 
them for the journal.” 

“No sicker than I for writing them,” said Paul, giving way to 
depression and throwing aside the papers. ‘This is apoor way 
to make a living, and very painful. I feel as if I were pulling my 
brains out piece by piece and putting them on paper.” 

“So ye are, b’y, but fortunately ye have a big supply. Ah! 
but it’s beautiful to have brains enough for twenty. It gives ye 
power. An’ then it’s not so hard as ye make it out. I’d rather 
write a drama than say me prayers. See, now, it’s a greater work, 
for ye are instructin’ thousands that never say a prayer, may be ; 
an’ if you could introduce a girl prayin’ and a little lecture on 
prayer, it’s beyond countin’ all the good ye’d do. Cheer up, me 
b’y! Yer dramas are the neatest things of their kind, and it gives 
me a real pleasure to write them up for the journal; it does, 
indeed.” 

“ Well done, Peter!” said the poet, with a laugh ; “ you are at 
least consistent in your inconsistency.” 

“Don’t be laughin’ at me,” said Peter gruffly ; ‘‘remember 
the story of the laughing boys and the prophet. I’m old and 
I’m entitled to respect.” 

“But then this writing is so childish,” said Paul sadly ; 
“you never can rise above it. It is a butterfly sort of work, 
which flutters through this season, dies, and next season flutters 
again. I have no extra pay for it, although I am one of the 
most popular writers. The manager will not let me out of a 
‘certain groove. I shall stay in that till I die.” 

“Just so. It’s a bad idea,a groove. I never could stand 
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that anyhow. Well, ye can better yerself; it’s always in yer 
power to do that, b’y. Now, there’s the Repeal movement, with 
O’Connell and Davis, and the writers of the Vation—” 

“ That’s the work,” said Paul, with enthusiasm, “if we had 
some of it todo here. There’s a soul in it. I could starve and 
write for such a cause.” 

“Faith, yer not far from starvin' now, ye poor creature, an’ 
yer looks show it. An’ why can’t ye cross the ocean an’ throw 
yerself into the cause? I’ll go with ye, b’y, an’ we'll both raise 
the hearts of Irishmen as the American contingent. I'll do the. 
talkin’ an’ ye’ll do the writin’, an’ we'll live from house to house 
on pure whiskey’ an’ potatoes. No Saxon fol-de-rols for us, no 
insipid water, no beef, no h’ale, but potatoes an’ whiskey, whiskey 
an’ potatoes, from night till mornin’. Divil a bit else I think they 
have in some counties. I’d like a few fresh vegetables in the 
spring, an’ a dessert finishes up a meal purty well, but sure whis- 
key has all these things rolled into one. The tears of Erin are 
the only substance that can make the b’ys forget their own sor- 
rows and think more deeply of their country. 


“* Ould Ireland, you’re me darlin’. 


He sang the notes as he danced about the room cracking his 
fingers, and finally he plunged over the dressing-table head-fore- 
most. 

“ Now that you are cooled off,” said Paul, as Peter disconso- 
lately rubbed his head, “ will you give me some advice on the 
matter? I need change and excitement. I think it would not be 
a bad idea to go to Ireland.” 

“ Are ye in earnest, b’y?” said Peter, fixing eyes and mouth 
upon him. 

“ Are not you in earnest, too?” replied the poet in pretended 
surprise. 

“ Well,” said Peter, with some hesitation, and then briskly, 
“of course lam. Would I have mentioned it if I wasn't? It’sa 
glorious thing to die for one’s country. Shoulder arms and 
down with the Sassanagh! I’ll shed me best blood against the 
English. Drive them out root and branch, particularly the land- 
lords. O Paul! just fancy me behind a hedge, an’ a landlord 
comin’ along the road, an’ me takin’ aim an’ thinkin’ of all his 
bloody acts of tyranny, an’ his rack-rentin’, an’ the thousand other 
circumstances to nerve me arm. Pop goes the weasel! down 
he tumbles, an’ you turn the whole thing into poetry an’ send 
it to the Nation. Me name ’ud go down to posterity.as the 
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Landlord-Killer. I’d become as terrible as a rover of the 
plains—” 

“Shut up,” said Paul, clapping his hands to his ears; “you 
are going mad.” 

“I will if you say so. This jumpin’ about tires me.” 

“And now let us hear something sensible,” said Paul. “If I 
went to Ireland I suppose,the first thing in order would bea 
spirited article or poem which, with my services, I would offer to 
the leaders.” . 

“I s’pose so. Pshaw! b’y, what would smart men like them 
want wid a mere b’y scribblin’ dramas all yer life an’ not—’’ 

“That will do, Peter. The next thing would be to settle 
down to work and make a living some way.” 

As Paul appeared to be looking at the scheme in earnest, 
and as a practical plan for getting away from the severe routine 
to which he had been bound for years, Peter’s enthusiasm grew 
beautifully less. : 

“ Ah! b’y, I was only jokin’,” he said, resuming his seat. “ An’ 
now let us have a plain, sensible chat on love—the all-devouring, 
none-excepting love that fastens alike on age an’ youth, an’ burns 
as fiercely in the Indian’s veins as in the Caucasian’s. Paul, yer a 
poet: what is love?” 

“You've had a longer experience than I,” said Paul, “and 
ought to know. I confess that I don’t.” 

“* Love,” said Peter mysteriously, “is a conglomeration of 
accidents which—a—a—forming, or I should say rushing—a—a 
—a—tumultuously into the heart of man, by their. multitudi- 
nous variety—a—a—a—smother his real nature an’ make him a 
jackass of the first water. Now, b’y, that’s what must happen to 
you in regard to that sweet beauty in the mountains. I often 
thought what a fine thing it ’ud be for ye to. go zucog. to her hotel, 
win her heart without her knowin’ it, get married an’ come back—” 

“To her mother’s attic, hey? That would be a surprise for 
Frances.” ; 

“Oh! no. Of course ye’d have the whole house when ye’d 
marry the heiress.” 

“I would not hesitate a minute,” Paul said seriously, “if I 
thought madame would give us the establishment and retire.” 

“ Well, I dunno about that either,” Peter responded dubious~ 
ly. “She has a mighty tough grip on the money an’ the place, 
has the ould lady. But see, Paul, I havea plan that I’ve been 
thinkin’ of this long time, an’ it’s a mighty good one, I’m sure, if 
ye’d listen an’ act on it.” 
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“T’ll listen, of course,” said Paul. 

“ But it must bea secret,” said Peter, coming close to him 
and beginning to whisper his mysteries. ; 

Whatever they were, Paul listened for a short time only, 
when he rose up and pushed Peter violently into the hall, lock- 
ing the door after him and enduring in silence his pathetic re- 
proaches outside. With an effort he rgsumed his writing. His 
face in the afternoon light looked: doubly pale and wan. The gar- 
ret was cool and the waters of the river were shining pleasantly 
far away, with steamers and sails dotting their surface. Paul’s 
thoughts would rise occasionally from the paper and float off 
‘into the realms of the might-have-been with unusual persistency. 
He was beginning to be haunted again by the face of Ruth! 
Some words that a stranger had uttered about Miss Pendle- 
ton’s conversion and her present mode of life had waked what, 
after all, was but a sleeping image when he had thought it dead 
and- buried. He did not care to indulge the feeling, but the face 
which had haunted him for years before he saw its substance was 
not to be so easily loosed from fancy’s meshes. So he dreamed 
and suffered in patience. 


Meanwhile Florian had gone on his way to Seagirt, and, 
arriving an hour after dinner—for the old-fashioned meal-times 
were kept there—found Mrs. Merrion unexpectedly absent. She 
had promised never to be away from home when the boats 
arrived. Neither did the servant know whither she had gone, 
and he was left to walk the verandas impatiently and to stray 
through the rooms, The cottage was small and built without 
any pretensions to beauty. It had a good situation and was 
comfortably furnished, and many of Mrs. Merrion’s latest sea- 
sketches ornamented. the walls. He wandered from room to 
room, idly inspecting them, and. finally intruded into one which 
perhaps it was intended he should not have seen. It was a mere 
closet holding a desk, and a chair and prie-dieu, some pictures, 
books, and statues. But the character of this furniture almost 
took the breath away from the honorable gentleman. On the 
desk lay a few manuscripts, and an open book beside them sug- 
gested copying. The book was the Jmitation of Christ. At the 
back of the desk hung a crucifix; the pictures were: of a pious 
character, and. one was a copy of a miraculous picture ; the books 
were either controversial or works of pure Catholic devotiaqn. 
As he recollected that these things were not intended for his 
eyes, he withdrew hastily to the outer air. 
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What new freak was Mrs. Merrion meditating, and was this 
the quiet and seclusion she had spoken of? Where had she 
gotten these ideas? He had never spoken to her on religious 
matters, and he was unaware of any Catholic acquaintances who 
would lead her to such thoughts and doings. Evidently this 
freak would spoil Mrs. Merrion without doing her any good, 
and he thought, with a.jealous pang, how much this incident 
resembled Ruth’s conversion. He had been her nearest friend, 
yet was unable to make any religious impression upon her, 
when a strange poet comes along, speaks a few words, and forth- 
with she is all tears. Who could be the stranger in this instance? 


While he was discussing the point and gloomily wondering ' 


over its future results Mrs. Merrion returned, her cheeks very 
red after a lively walk, and with many meek apologies for her 
delay. He looked at her curiously and remarked the change 
which had almost imperceptibly come upon her. Formerly she 
would have thrown the blame of her own delay on his shoulders, 
and maintained her position with saucy defiance of truth, rea- 
son, and politeness. Now she was a meek, quiet culprit await- 
ing a well-deserved sentence. She was losing her chic. It was 
really painful, and he told her so immediately. 

“ I suppose it’s the sea air,” she said, with a touch of the old 
archness; “it makes everything damp and clinging. You can 
hardly stand up when the wind is full of salt.” 

“ But the wind is blowing off the land now,” said he. “It 
pains me to see you so changed. I hope you are not ill.” . 

“ What nonsense!” she cried; “ you have been coming and 
coming all the summer, and never noticed it before. Why 
should you notice it now? Iam happy enough, and one should 
be different at the seaside from what one is in the city. Wait 
until I resume my position in society—if I ever do—” 

“Oh! ‘if ever do’!” repeated Florian in mock amazement. 

“Well, well! Ruth Pendleton went intoa convent and you 
were not surprised. Why Should not I do the same?” 

“Oh! by all means. You are just suited for it.” 

“ Have you any news from the city?” she said. 

“Yes; I am going to be married.” 

She turned upon hima pair of wide, startled eyes, and, un- 
seen by him, a faint pallor crept about the trembling lips. 

“ Well,” said he, delighted, “ other people are married; why 
should not I be?” 

She did not speak at once, but turned to the window and 
looked over the plunging sea. 
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“Tt is hard to know which sex can do the strangest things,” 
she said; “they seem to vie with each other.” 

“In foolishness, you mean. However, I have not dreamed 
ofa monastery yet. I am waiting to hear your questions about 
the lady, but you seem to have forgotten your natural curiosity. 
To tell the truth, I hardly know who she is myself.” 

“No? Have you fallen in love with an ideal?” 

“T have not fallen in love at all. I am to marry as a political 
necessity. I shall marry a woman I care for, of course, and who 
cares for me—” 

“It is not essential—in a political marriage,” she said, with 
sly sarcasm, then took a look at his stolid, darkening face from 
under her gipsy hat. But he was thinking and not gazing, and 
missed the by-play. 

“T know that, but I came to ask for your advice. I am in 
doubt as to the wisdom of asking a certain lady to be my wife— 
I shall demand so much of her in return for my own condescen- 
sion. I would not wish to embitter her life by making demands 
which she could not supply. You can tell me whether she is 
capable of sustaining the burden of becoming Mrs. Wallace. 
You know Miss Lynch?” . 

“De Ponsonby’s daughter? Oh! quite well; and she is of 
your own religious belief, too, which is an advantage.” 

-“ Perhaps it draws me towards her out of many indifferent 
fair ones, and she is very beautiful.” 

“ And very good, I know—pious as an angel, without losing 
a woman’s vivacity or interest in worldly matters.” 

“Her piety I consider a drawback. Women are not like 
men in these matters. If moved at all they are carried too far, 

and they mount a mere ceremonial observance and call it stand- 
ing on principle. Such women are dangerous.” 

“Very true. But Frances Lynch will not be dangerous 
unless you come within reach of her claws.” 

“You think she has claws, then?” 

‘* Nature always provides its weak children with ugly means 
of defence, and the weaker the animal the. uglier its. weapon. 
Then, you know, woman has a tongue, but that is‘nothing.”’ 

“Oh! yes, it’s a great deal. But I came to you for advice. 
You know the kind of a woman I need. Do you think she is the 
woman? Iam not egotistic. I have not won her, but I shall 
try to win her if you can make my doubts certainties, like the 
good fairy you are and always have been.” 

“IfjI do I shall ask a service at your hands,” she answered 
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softly. “ Well, my advice is, never mind so much the general 
unfitness of the lady to be your wife. If she is a lady such as 
Frances Lynch is, she will be well able to hold the first place in 
your house. Follow your heart first—” 

“ I did follow it once,” he interrupted, “and you know how it 
ended. I shall not try it again. The first part of your advice 
seems sensible, though. It agrees exactly with what I had 
thought.” 

“ And the last part, not agreeing with what you had thought, 
is not sensible. That is fair reasoning.” 

“Never mind. Shall I take it for granted that you distinctly 
encourage me to offer myself to Frances?” 

“Why, no! That is most unjust. Are you trying to make 
me responsible for your marriage?” 

“Forgive me, but in my haste I misunderstood your mean- 
ing. I understand now. You think, as I do, that the lady would 
be an admirable wife for any man, and therefore for me. Well, 
the next time you see me it will be at the feet of Miss Frances. 
I thank you for your very kind advice. Perhaps I might be use- 
ful to you in return.” 

“ Perhaps so,” she said shyly. Florian was in despair. These 
manners were not Mrs. Merrion’s, and while they became her, as 
everything did, they did not please him so well as the ordinary 
sauciness and defiance. If the oratory was the cause of it he 
would like to abolish it. She waited for some time after her last 
words before speaking. “I have something to show you,” she 
said reluctantly. He knew it was the oratory, and she led the 
way there. He was now at liberty to express his surprise, while 
she stood blushing. 

“I see it all,” he said; “this is the meaning of your de- 
sertion of the fashionable world, of your loss of old-time cheer. 
fulness and your increase of melancholy. Who would have 
believed it?” 

“ You seem to pay great attention to my moods.” 

“Lf you are to pay attention to women you must watch their 
moods, for their moods are themselves. I don’t like to believe 
that this summer’s mood is you. Perhaps it will pass before 
winter.” 

“Oh! I hope not, I hope not,” she said earnestly. “ Would 
you not wish me to become a Catholic?” 

“It is natural, | suppose, to wish it. But it does not suit 
every soul to get the faith. I hope it will not do you any more 
damage. I would like to be of service to you and to advise you. 
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The first thing I advise is, don’t enter a convent. It’s the worst 
possible place for a convert.” 

“T will not, if you say so,” she answered mildly, and, the bell 
ringing for tea, they changed the conversation. It was pleasant 
to Florian how much at ease he felt with Mrs. Merrion, and he 
thought with some regret of the change which his marriage would 
make in their present happy relations. He was meditating on 
this as they walked down the beach towards the dock when the 
hour of departure came. He had offered her his arm, and they 
had stopped to gaze on a vessél disappearing seaward with its 
colored lights twinkling through the twilight. The sea was 
moaning heavily at their feet. 

“It makes me sad,” she said, “to see a vessel going off like 
that into the depths of darkness and the sea. It pictures our 
lives a little, doesn’t it? Our destiny carries us off out of the old 
happy paths into the new unknown ones, and we have only the 
colored ‘lights of past memories to brighten the way. If this 
could but last for ever!” 

“Tt is too beautiful to last for ever,” he answered. 

And they went on their way in silence down the moaning 
beach. 

“© Linda!” murmured Florian as he stood on the steam- 
boat’s deck. The name frightened him. It was forced from his 
lips as if by some unfelt power within him. This voice from the 
grave no longer struck a tender harmony. It jarred like an 
angry accusation. How had he not changed from the Florian 
who stood by the death-bed in Clayburg, his soul echoing to 
the breathed prayer, “That we may meet again!”” How he was 
stumbling! Whither, whither was he rushing? And in the 
dimness and the vastness, the voice, growing fainter, seemed to 
plead: “ Halt, my brother! Turn back—that we may meet 
again!” 


TO BE CONTINUED, 
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IRELAND’S MODERATION. 


ALMOST every educated American has been unconsciously 
influenced against Ireland and the Irish cause by the unfriendly 
spirit of England, as expressed, not in her historical records only, 
but in her current literature, her oratory, her dramatic and pic. 
torial art, and in the popular music of the day. The Irishman 
of English and English-American art is not “ created a little lower 
than the angels,” but only a little higher than the gorillas. The 
Irishman of Punch, for example, and of Puck and Harper's Weekly, 
is never seen in actual life either in Ireland or in America. He 
is as purely a creation of imaginative art as Caliban, or the stage 
Yankee, or the “ good Irish landlord ” whose tenants shoot him 
from “ behind hedges” in parishes where there are nothing but 
stone fences; for, if such a creature ever lived on this planet (which 
I doubt), he has perished as completely as the dragon that St. 
George slew, or vanished like the fairies who once frolicked 
around Tara’s Hill. Yet this hairy, grinning, and semi-articulat- 
ing gorilla is persistently presented as the type of a race sensitive, 
emotional, affectionate, and courageous; a race whose barefooted 
peasant women receive the traveller in their earth-floor huts 
with more than the dignity of hereditary queens and with the 
warm, pure welcome of sisters; a race whose history is a shining 
trail of human glory, luminous with the genius of poets and 
warriors, and orators and saints. 

The American never knows how much he has been influenced 
by these slanders until he has lived among the people they 
asperse; nor then always, unless he has not an open mind only, 
but a heart to feel for sorrows not his own, and unless also he 
carries in his mind’s satchel, so to speak, a few crumbs, at least, 
of that humor and imagination of which even the poorest Irish- 
man has usually so bountiful a feast. Garrick’s description of 
Oliver Goldsmith is really a clever portrait of the Irish race. It 
is a race rich in great traits and great contradictions. When the 
“Saxon” invader seized their land the Genius of Ireland gave to 
her sons a dreamland in compensation for it. The “Saxon” 
might hold the good fields, but the Celt owned the “ good folks.” 
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The Puritan might destroy their sacred temples, but he could 
not evict the sacred memories that still cluster around them. 


II. 


These caricatures of the Irish evoke in Ireland so many refu- 
tations, by eye and ear, that I have never yet met an-American 
who, after visiting that country, did not hesitate to tell the whole 
truth about it, lest (being so hostile to the popular belief) his 
testimony should be discredited as prejudiced and untrust- 
worthy. For example, there is no Irish fact that impresses the 
impartial student more than the political moderation of the Irish 
people. Again, he sees—if he has studied, not systems only and 
history, but men and practical politics—that, of all white races, 
the Irish are the quickest to forgive, and therefore that they 
would be the easiest to govern, if only they were chivalrously 
treated. They are a race to whom insults are crueler than 
wrongs; who would forgive the grievances of centuries in an 
hour, but who would nourish for centuries the memory of an 
hour of contumely. This is one of the contradictions of Irish 
character. What is its genesis? An old race of warriors, after 
centuries of self-rule and domination, find themselves governed 
by a nation that sneers at them. Their pride resents the indig- 
nity, while their religion restrains them from the ancient pagan 
system of retaliation. The old Asian pagan and the old Roman 
Christian are still waging war in the Irish heart. That the 
Christian so firmly holds back the pagan is one of the greatest 
of religious miracles. Yet who regards the Irish as moderate, 
or forgiving, or easy to.govern? 

Yet, again, what most impresses the impartial student in the 
character of English rule in Ireland is its callousness and its pet- 
tiness. It is cruel and paltry in about equal proportions. It 
not only stabs but it ags—that is, it systematically and per- 
sistently enforces a policy that both starves the body and wounds 
the spirit of the people. 

These opinions also are opposed to the common belief. 


III. 


Are the Irish moderate in their demands? Let us see. 

What the Irish ask is the chance to live in decent comfort on 
their native soil; to own what they earn, after duly paying their 
just debts, after “rendering unto Cesar the things that are 
Czesar’s—and unto God the things that are God’s.” They do not 
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demand the restoration, without compensation, of the land that 
was wrested from their ancestors. They are willing—they are 
eager—to pay for it. While they may theoretically deny the 
rightful claim of the invader to compensation, they recognize his 
power and the practical necessity of paying him ransom money 
for release. 

What the Irish ask, as to land legislation, if granted, would 
injure no man, and no class, and no nation; it would even and 
inevitably result in yielding a greater revenue to England her- 
self; it would render an army of occupation and a perennial 
plague of constabulary locusts, now needed, unnecessary in Ire. 
land ; it would increase the population and the wealth, and ¢here- 
fore the conservative power, of the island, and of the British Em- 
pire with it; it would promote every good, moral and physical, 
that just and wise governments desire to foster and seek to 
extend among their people. The experience of many and diverse 
nations, the teachings of saints and philosophers, political sci- 
ence and the natural law, unite in bearing testimony to the 
truth that the native inhabitants (or the first legitimate commu- 
nity) of a country are the rightful owners of its soil, and that 
they cannot be deprived of that birthright without results dis- 
astrous to the morals of the people and injurious to the land 
itself, and therefore to every industry that derives its welfare 
from the prosperity of the cultivators of the soil. 

Is not ¢izs demand moderate? 


IV. 


The next demand of the Irish people is for Home Rule—that 
the Irish shall govern Ireland, as the people of New York gov- 
ern the State of New York, subject only in imperial affairs, as 
we are subject in federal affairs, to the authority of the general 
government. 

Without reference to British precedents, this demand com- 
mends itself as a rightful and wise and moderate policy. Every 
people has the natural right to govern itself—not necessarily 
as a democracy, but within itself and without foreign dictation 
or other external domination. Whether by acquiescence or by 
election, the rulers whom any people prefer are the rulers best 
adapted for them—that is, most fitted to promote their general 
welfare and thereby the manifest intention of the Overruler. 

Now, the government of the Irish by the English is a govern- 
ment of force. It is neither the government of their deliberate 
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election nor is it sanctioned by their voluntary acquiescence. It 
may offend many Irish patriots for me to say it, but I do believe 
and say that, given Home Rule to Ireland and the self-ownership 
of the soil, a large majority of the Irish people of to-day would 
prefer to remain, as Canada remains, a self-governed ,member of 
the British Empire. But, without these two conditions prece- 
dent, no permanent peace is possible between Ireland and Eng- 
land. For centuries every generation of the Irish race has made 
its protest against the existing system of English domination; 
and with the world-wide spread of democratic ideas and of 
democratic aspirations, it would be idle to suppose that the 
future will be less prolific of protestations than the past. We 
may have a peace, but it will be a truce of hate only. 


V. 


But while, as Americans, we believe that every people are 
best governed by themselves, within themselves, the Irish race 
have no need of invoking any “abstract theories,” any so-called 
“glittering generalities” of American political philosophy, to 
justify their demand for Home Rule in [reland. 

The final test of wisdom in all worldly policies is—Success. 
Any policy that always fails, whether in commerce or politics, is 
an unwise policy. Now, whether we take seven centuries, or 
seven generations, or seven decades, or even seven years—or 
any single century, generation, decade, or year—and examine the 
records of English rule in Ireland during that period, we shall be 
compelled to return a verdict of—faz/ed. Of course, in thus ex- 
amining, we must hold that government is the human science of 
so ruling peoples as to promote their general welfare, not the 
mere tiger power of keeping a firm clutch on human prey, or 
else the verdict might be—nay, it would be—reversed ; because 
whatever else England may have failed to do, she sas succeeded 
in maintaining the grip that she began to get over Ireland in the 
days of King Henry II. and completed in the days of King 
Henry VII. 

But she ‘has ot converted the Irish people, although Henry 
VIII. and his equally saintly successors tried it; and she has not 
exterminated the Irish people, although Oliver Cromwell and his 
savage swarm of psalm-singers tried it; and she has zot banished 
the Irish people, although Lord John Russell and his equally 
senile imitators tried it. 

In each of these Irish policies England has failed utterly. 

VOL. XLI.—7 
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Neither has she absorbed the Irish people in blood, as the 
Saxons were absorbed; nor by protection, as European revolu- 
tionary exiles have been absorbed in England; nor by personal 
interest and political sympathy, as America absorbs every immi- 
grant of every race who lands on her hospitable shores. 

The Irish to-day, as a people, are as distinct in sympathies from 
the English as the Picts and Scots and the ancient Britons were 
distinct in civilization from the Romans in the days of Cesar. 

Thus, failure is the perennial result of English rule. Yet the 
Irish are not made of a tougher texture than other races; for, 
thrown into the crucible of American nationality, they fuse as 
readily and rapidly as any other people. But, like all great races 
and great men, while they easily blend they cannot bend. Eng- 
lish rule has not sought to blend them but to bend them, and 
therefore its history in Ireland is a long and dreary list of politi- 
cal bankruptcies. ‘ 

I have no desire to be unjust to the English people. They 
are a positive, ruling, unimaginative race, with a rough and 
crude, almost protoplasmic, sense of justice, which—owing to 
their insular position—has degenerated into a general and pro- 
found conviction that whatever is English is right. Now, when 
a policy is both right and English—as sometimes happens—they 
show magnificent traits in advocating or defending it; but the 
same bulldog tenacity, and the same want of insight, impel them 
to set their teeth mercilessly into the hearts of foreign peoples 
when they themselves are in the wrong. It makes them cruel, 
and it makes them petty also. As absorbers of weak races the 
English have always failed. As rulers they are hated and feared 
—never loved and cherished. 


VI. 


These traits explain many of the saddest episodes of Irish 
history. The most radical English friend of Ireland will never 
admit, even as an abstract historical proposition, that the Irish 
have any: inherent right to an independent nationhood. Still less 
will he grant it as a problem of practical politics. Now, al- 
though the question is an abstract question only, having no 
place whatever within the sphere of practical statesmanship, 
yet this English incapacity to see that any race within the 
empire has the natural right to be independent is a key that 
unlocks many historical chambers of horrors not, in Ireland 
only but in every quarter of the globe. 
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This stolid trait of the English is the source of incessant irrita- 
tion in Ireland, as well as of serious wrongs. The English never 
try to understand the Irish. If they should do so, and should 
discover the secret ciphers of Irish character, they would make 
it an easy task for statesmen to “create a more perfect union,” 
even while and by re-establishing ‘“‘ Grattan’s Parliament on Col- 
lege Green.” 


VII. 


They would sée, for instance, that the Irish are a people 
whose love of the past has become one of their most distinguish- 
ing racial characteristics. The Irish are proud of their old war- 
riors and saints. The ruins of their ancient churches and palaces 
are tenderly revered. A round tower; an old Celtic cross; the 
swamp where the last of their pagan kings and the abbey where 
the last of their Christian kings were buried ; the holy wells; 
the fairy mounds; the sites of the cells of St. Bridget and St. 
Columbkille; the “sentinel hills’’ where the watchman stood to 
give notice of the approach of the soldiery when the priest was 
saying Mass in some secluded glen in the not-so-far-away days 
of the penal laws; every memory and every relic of the ancient 
times—each and all’ of them are cherished with a love that no 
other race seems capable of feeling, and artis of comprehend- 
ing when they see its manifestations. 

The desecration of such shrines—or what the Irish people re- 
gard as the desecration of them—is a perpetual and galling re- 
minder of the overthrow of their independence as a nation. No 
wise ruler would keep alive such memories. Yet the English do 
it in Ireland. 

I well remember the shock it gave me, as an American, when, 
stopping over at Athlone for dear Goldsmith’s sake, I saw, op- 
posite the hotel there, an ancient bell-tower, and was told that it 
had been confiscated from, the Catholic Church and was now 
actually held by the Church of Ireland. To be sure, in my early - 
boyhood, I had seen in the Scottish Lowlands the ruins of great 
abbeys and monasteries, but I had seen there also the remains 
of the works of the Romans who did battle under Czesar: and 
the Roman legions had not disappeared from the scene more 
completely than the Roman Catholics. No sense of an injustice 
done to any living men jarred on the enjoyment of the marvel. 
lous beauty of fair Melrose or of Dryburgh Abbey, where the 
body of Walter Scott lies buried. But in Ireland there is 
hardly a relic of aricient Catholicism that does not arouse a 
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sentiment of shame in the heart of an American non-Catholic, 
and that does not arouse a spirit of resentment in the heart of 
the patriotic Irish Catholic. 

Their noblest and most cherished religious monuments were 
not only defaced by English troops and confiscated by the 
English government, but they are still kept in ruins even where 
fhe people desire to restore them, and they are entrusted to 
boards from which Catholics are practically excluded, and ex- 
hibited by ignorant Protestant guides who have no sympathy 
with their ancient memories. Every guide | met near these 
ruins was a Protestant, ignorant and bigoted, whose. religion 
consisted in hating the pope and whose patriotism consisted in 
hating the Celt. The majestic ruins of the Rock of Cashel, for 
example, are shown by a babbling Orangeman, who is generally 
drunk. The tomb of the last Irish Christian king at Cong is 
owned by a rich Protestant brewer, whose wealth was won by 
debasing three generations of the Irish race, and every repre- 
sentative of whose family has been noted as an enemy of every 
national movement, from the earliest days of O’Connell to the 
latest days of Parnell. I visited the church at Drogheda, built, 
as the guide told me (with a base exultation), on the site of the 
Catholic church in which Cromwell slowly burned to death the 
helpless worshippers, and whose troopers, as he wrote to Parlia- 
ment, “ knocked on the head” the unarmed friars who sought to 
escape the flames. I supposed it to be a Catholic church until I 
entered it and saw that it was a Protestant church. Everything 
‘I had read of. the terrors of the siege of Drogheda at once 
rushed into my mind. I heard the shrieks, I saw the writhing 
forms of the victims, and I rushed in horror from the building. 
The guide thought that I was sick. He could not understand 
my feelings of indignation and amazement. He saw nothing out 
of place in worshipping God in ¢hat place. “ Sure, it was a de- 
cent church!” He was only puzzled how a Protestant could 
feel as he saw that I felt about it. 


VIII. 


Now, altogether apart from any question of the validity of 
ancient titles; admitting, to avoid vain arguments, that a con- 
queror has the right as well as the power to confiscate church 
property—what an American sees in the policy of England with 
respect to these Irish ruins and other ecclesiastical and ancient 


-mational edifices, judging it from a strictly secular and political 
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point of view, is the want of common sense shown in it, the un- 
worthiness of it, the paltriness of it—in one word, the brainless 
ness of it. 

What possible good can come from this policy of nagging; 
of reminding a proud people of old sword-thrusts by present 
pin-prickings; of harrying a race who fought bravely before 
they were defeated, and who have shown themselves ever since 
the equals, in every field of human endeavor, to the race that 
overwhelmed them by its numerical preponderance? 

Our North overthrew our South; yet to-day the South is 
loyal. If there had been no other problem to settle there than 
the political problem, the moral effects of the civil war would 
have been effaced within a decade of Appomattox. It was be 
cause so many of the Southern people believed—unjustly but 
honestly believed—that our policy of reconstruction was a nag- 
ging policy, that we liberated and enfranchised the blacks in order 
to humiliate the whites, that it needed two decades to fully 
restore unity of national sentiment as well as unity of national 
power. If our North had adopted the English policy in Ireland, 
our South to-day would have been more disloyal than when her 
boys in gray rallied under the banners of Jackson and Lee. 
“Your magnanimity,” said fiery Roger Pryor, “ disarmed us!” 

Common sense should teach England to restore to the Irish 
their sacred ruins, both national and ecclesiastical, and thus make 
them stony monuments of her magnanimity instead of ivy-clad 
memorials of ancient wrongs. 

But the Irish do not ask for such restorations. They are 
even expected to express gratitude for such acts as that of Ba- 
ron Guinness-Ardilaun for “ restoring St. Patrick’s Church” in 
Dublin, ot (as an American might suppose) to the lineal heirs 
and successors of its builders, but only to its former architec- 
tural semblance, leaving it still in the hands of the impenitent 
holders who now possess it and use it for divine worship—of a 
class of men who seem to believe that God will listen to the 
prayers that arise to His Throne from a stolen church! 

But it would require too much space to outline the extent of the 
policy of nagging that prevails in Ireland, and, besides, further 
indications of it are not needed to illustrate Ireland’s moderation 
under causeless and ungenerous irritation. 


IX. 


Is Ireland's demand for Home Rule a moderate demand ? 
Let us examine this question, not from an American but an Eng- 
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lish point of view. Let us admit, to begin with, that the policy 
of all nations, ancient and modern, our own included, founded on 
the instinct of self-preservation, would justify England in resist. 
ing by the sword any attempt to dismember the British Empire 
in the interests of Ireland or of any other nationality. Further- 
more, we might admit that it would be legitimate in England 
to resist by law any policy that would be sure to foster a spirit 
of rebellion. We can easily admit these propositions without 
denying the right of every people: to win their legitimate inde- 
pendence. 

But England is estopped from the plea that the establishment 
of Home Rule in Ireland would be a revolutionary policy. Ex- 
cepting the United States, no country has sanctioned the policy 
of Home Rule, under imperial rule, so often and so universally as 
England. She has even gone further than the United States in 
the extension of the principle and admission of the wisdom of 
this policy, because she has permitted it in some colonies, and 
almost forced it on Canada, without first exacting a recognition 
of the supremacy of the imperial government. America insists 
every where on implicit obedience, at least, to the national autho. 
rity, and it would rather lay a score of States in ashes than aban- 
don that position. 


X. 


England's territorial possessions are found in every zone ; and 
wherever they are found Home Rule exists, excepting only in 
India, Jamaica, and Ireland. The position of India is exceptional, 
and it need not be discussed here. Jamaica is a Crown colony. 
It has no responsible Home Rule. Jamaica, like Ireland, is disaf- 
fected. ‘“ Whites,” “browns,” and “ blacks”’—her éntire tri-col- 
ored population—are discontented. 

Elsewhere there is loyalty to the red flag wherever it floats. 
‘Home Rule, in different forms, has been granted to the British 
_ colonies of Ontario, Quebec, Nova Scotia, Prince Edward’s 
Island, Newfoundland, New Brunswick, British Columbia, 
Manitoba—north of us; to the Bahamas, to the Bermudas, to 
Barbadoes, to British Guiana, to St. Kitt’s, to Dominica, to St. 
Vincent, to Tobago, to Nevis, to Alderney, to the Isle of Man, 
to Guernsey, to Malta, to Honduras, to Natal, to the Cape of 
Good Hope, to Sierra Leone, to Australia, to Australia West, 
to New South Wales, to New Zealand, to Queensland, to Tas- 
mania, and to Victoria. 
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XI. 


Why, then, should Home Rule be denied to Ireland? Surely 
no one will assume that the Irish are less intelligent than the 
natives of the colonies to whom Home Rule has been conceded. 

Besides, [reland demands no new right, no untried experiment. 
She asks only what she has possessed and what was taken from 
her, as England now admits, by bribery and corruption—“ Grat- 
tan’s Parliament in College Green,’ under which, short-lived as 
it was, statistics show that Ireland made unparalleled strides 
toward a stable prosperity. . 


XII. 


Thus: the Irish demand for Home Rule is sanctioned by natu- 
ral law, by the acknowledged failure of the English policy in Ire- 
land, by the unvarying success of the experiment of self-govern- 
ment in the British colonies, as well as by the resplendent exam- 
ple of America; by every consideration of justice, of experience, 
and of prudence; by a generous regard, not for the interests of 
Ireland only, but also and equally for the welfare of the English 
people, the peace of nations, and the success and permanence of 
free institutions wherever they exist. 

The demand for Home Rule is moderate because it is just, 
and because it zs just it should be granted—not grudgingly, but 
with an eager alacrity. England is a powerful nation, but she is 
not strong enough to resist the just demands of any great race 
to-day when it is led by men of clear vision and strong will, who 
ask for no more than what is rightfully their due, and who can 
neither be cowed nor bribed into silence. 

Such leaders Ireland now has in Mr. Parnell and Archbishop 
Croke, in Bishop Nulty and Mr. Justin McCarthy, in T. D. Sulli- 
van and William O’Brien, and in a brilliant group of young 
men, both in secular and religious life, of whom they are the 
types and representatives. Sooner or later they are sure to suc- 
ceed ; for prudence in leadership is as indispensable as patriot- 
ism, and these eminent champions of the Irish race to-day are dis- 
tinguished as much by their civic wisdom as by their love of the 
old isle of heroes and of saints. 















KATHARINE. 


KATHARINE. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


ALTHOUGH her sympathetic outworks had been stormed and 
taken by the unexpected but determined assault that had been 
made upon them, the inner citadel of Mrs. Danforth’s common 
sense was still unbreached. It would have been strange if the 
thought of her daughter’s marriage in some not very distant 
future had never occurred to her as a desirable and likely issue 
for some of the perplexitiés with which that future at present 
seemed entangled. But American mothers of a generation back 
probably speculated little, as a rule, on that contingency, and 
seldom formed deliberate plans having it in view. That their 
girls would marry sooner or later was a thing to be expected at 
one period of their lives, pretty much as chicken-pox and measles 
might be at another. Chance and propinquity were likely to 
bring about each result in its appropriate season, and with good 
constitutions and reasonable care the patients might always be 


counted on to survive the attack and gain from it a happy 


immunity against repetitions. 

But in Katharine’s case the mother had hardly ceased, as yet, 
to regard her asa child. At the time of her own marriage she 
had been several years beyond her daughter’s present age, and 
the tie which then united her to her husband had only drawn 
closer the bonds of a friendship which dated from almost the 
earliest consciousness of either. As her thoughts now followed 
the train of associations induced by what had just occurred, she 
reflected that she could not reproach herself with having been 
too easily won, even then. She had kept her lover dangling for 
a while in a suspense which perhaps might have been more agi- 
tating had its result been less clearly foreseen, but which, at all 
events, had satisfied her maidenly pride, as the remembrance of 
it now doubly irritated that of her motherhood. Whatever 
might be the ultimate result of this hasty wooing, which seemed 
to have terminated where in all conscience it should scarcely 
have begun, the girl, at least, ought not to go scot-free of repri- 
mand. Curiously alike as these two were in certain obvious 
ways, having the same tenacity of grasp and singleness of intel- 
lectual vision, the same apparent want of expansiveness and cold- 
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ness of exterior, they were as curiously unlike in all that lay 
below the surface. If the depths of her heart had remained un- 
stirred, as those of the majority of her sex probably always do 
remain, and she had yet lived the ordinary life of women, Katha- 
rine would have grown into a still more apparent likeness to her 
mother in the course of years, but to do so she would have had 
to crush out, or suffer to die of inanition, a thousand longings 
and aimless, vague regrets which the elder woman had never 
known. It was as if the same snowfall had enveloped, in the soft 
white mantle which veils all dissimilarities, here the unsuspected 
subterranean fires of a volcanic region, there a smooth, fertile 
plain lying under temperate northern skies, which, when its 
spring-time comes, blossoms with pale and faintly odorous flowers, 
and rustles, later on, with homely, nourishing grain. 

Prepossessed as she had undeniably been in favor of Katha- 
rine’s suitor by her only conversation with him, and quick as she 
was to recognize the advantages which might follow from an 
early marriage contracted under favorable conditions, what the 
mother was most clearly conscious of at present was an instinc- 
tive revolt, if not against the thing itself, at least against the 
manner of it. Nevertheless her criticism extended to her daugh. 
ter only. As regarded men in general her creed was very sim- 
ple. They were a sort of irresponsible creatures, prone to hasty 
impulses, impetuous and rash by nature, and incomplete without 
that sober drawback of womanly good sense and prudence con- 
templated by Providence in instituting the indestructible and 
ordinarily inevitable tie of marriage. That a girl should be 
sought after was natural and to be expected, but it was equally 
natural that she should fly the pursuer and not yield at the first 
summons to surrender. She had, indeed, long felt that her 
daughter’s nature lay in some ways outside the range of her | 
understanding and her sympathies, but what she had observed at 
this unlooked-for revelation of it was as incomprehensible to her 
as were the feelings by which it had been prompted. 

“ What does she know about him? What can she know about 
him?” was still the burden of her thoughts as she went about 
superintending the household tasks which had been suspended in 
this unprecedented fashion, and the early dinner to which, in 
spite of her scruples, she had determined to invite the victorious 
invader of her domestic sanctuary. “ And how could she—oh!” 
until the exclamation, half-surprise, half-displeasure, with which 
her cogitations occasionally terminated when they reached this 
explosive point, excited Hannah’s sympathies and drew forth 
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from her a well-meant but coldly-received suggestion as to the 
stomachic value of peppermint essence. She followed Mr. Gid. 
dings to the door when he departed, to make an inquiry and give 
a prudential injunction. 

“You are staying with the Whites?” she began. ‘ You can- 
not, surely, have mentioned this—this affair—as yet?” 

“ Reassure yourself,” the other answered, with a smile. “I 
will wait now for your permission before making further dis- 
closures.”” And then, seeing her disturbed and anxious face, 
“ Really, I beg your pardon a thousand times for my precipita- 
tion. But if you knew how unexpected was the opportunity, 
and how great the temptation ta profit by it! Don’t be too hard 
on her, I beg you. I see you have a rod in store, but, in all fair- 
ness, it is my shoulders and not hers that ought to feel it.” 

“Oh! you!” she said, with a fine feminine scorn which trans- 
lated itself into her tone and gesture in a manner he found irre- 
sistibly amusing. ‘“ Men act according to their kind, of course. 
But so ought she!” 

“I wish I could make you see,” he answered, as he shook 
her hand in parting, “that it is because she acts so entirely 
according to her own kind that I find her so altogether 
charming.” 

“ There is a pair of them,” he mused, as he walked slowly 
down the hill, “and the mother’s innocence is at least as char- 
acteristic and unworldly as her daughter’s. But if Katharine’s 
had taken the same turn, how inexpressibly uninteresting it 
would have been to me!” 

Katharine had fled to the shelter of her own room when Mrs. 
Danforth re-entered the parlor, and there, for a while, the mother 
left her undisturbed. The girl felt an almost physical need of 
solitude and silence. The joy, the exhilaration of the morning 
had all vanished, and though the strength of the passion which 
had swayed her was undiminished—though it had been deepened, 
even, by the tale she had listened to—yet she had rightly com- 
pared the nervous shock she had received to that which one 
might feel who discovers at sunrise that he has been travelling, 
careless and unconcerned, on the very brink of a bottomless 
abyss. Gratitude for actual safety becomes for a moment a 
secondary impulse, and the imagination tortures itself with a 
vivid presentation of the horrors that have beén escaped. It was 
characteristic of Katharine that when at last she put these from 
her by an effort of her will, and opened her consciousness once 
more to the sense of what seemed to her an absolute and perfect 
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happiness, her compassionate thoughts went straightway to the 
unfortunate woman whose history had revealed to her a hitherto 
undreamed-of depth of duplicity and guilt. 

“Poor creature!” she sighed beneath her breath. “ How 
could she bear to tell a lie to him!” 

Mrs. Danforth, meanwhile, ma/gr¢ her perturbation, had set- 
tled herself mechanically beside the basket of mending which 
Hannah brought up from the ironing-table. But her needle 
moved more slowly than its wont, and accomplished fewer of 
those marvels of fine darning on which she prided herself with 
sufficiently good reason. Her purpose to give her daughter 
almost the first serious. rebuke she had ever felt called on to 
administer remained as fixed as ever, but beside it was growing 
an increased satisfaction with the prospect that apparently lay 
before her. And when at last the girl came down and took her 
usual place on the hassock beside her mother’s knee, and bent 
her head in silence over her work, the memory of the past which 
the child had made so sweet to her, and with which she suddenly 
seemed the only connecting link, softened her voice and made 
the task she meant to undertake more difficult than she had 
anticipated. But she warmed to her work when once she had 
begun it. A prolonged pause, which had nothing unusual in it 
save the mutual sense that something different from the ordinary 
commonplaces of daily intercourse lay beyond it, ended in the 
inquiry : 

“ How happens it, Kitty, that you allowed me to be so taken 
by surprise by this gentleman? Why did you never mention his 
name before?” 

The answer to this was comparatively easy, though it came 
in a tone a trifle lower and more hesitating than usual. 

“How could I? I heard auntie tell you that we met him, 
and that was all there was to say.” 

“Did you expect to see him again? Did he say anything 
special to you last summer ?”’ 

“I don’t know—I thought perhaps he might come here with 
Richard. He said he was a friend of Mr, White’s, but not much 
of anything else.” 

“ You are quite sure?” 

“ Quite.” 

“Then yesterday was the first time you had any taik to- 
gether! Anna was out, 1 suppose? What time did he come?” 

“IT don't know. It was dark enough for Dinah to light the 
gas when she brought him in.”’ 
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“ And Hannah says you came home with a headache just at 
tea time! You made quick work, my dear.” 

The girl blushed furiously, but returned no answer. The 
mother went on again with her inquisition. 

“ How could you know your own mind if you had never con- 
sidered it before? What do you suppose he must think of you 
for being so ready to throw yourself into his arms the instant 
that he held them out? You curtsied to him, perhaps, and 
thanked him for his kindness ?” 

This thrust came so near the truth that Katharine, finding 
no parry for it possible, only drooped her head still lower and 
kept silence. 

“He told me himself,” pursued the mother, “that you ac- 
cepted him at the first word, without knowing the least thing 
about his position or his prospects. I knew you were odd and 
unaccountable in many ways, but certainly I would never have 
believed that a daughter of mine could have so little sense of 
what is delicate and modest. I am ashamed to have it to say to 
you, but your haste seems to me almost less than decent.” 

Tears of mingled shame and anger welled up into the girl’s 
eyes. The mother watched them dropping on her work, and 
saw that even the fingers that held it glowed with a sudden red. 
She began to relent, and when she spoke again it was in a tone 
less like the cutting of a whip. 

‘‘] have nothing to say against him personally. He seems an 
honest man and one likely to know his own mind. But you, 
who are always blowing hot and blowing cold—how can you 
know anything of yours? And then appearances, no matter 
how fair they are, are nine times in ten deceitful. For aught you 
or I know to the contrary, he may be just such another as old 
Sammy Fidler, who used to lie up in the Presbyterian graveyard, 
under a broken tombstone, with his six wives all round him, as 
if he were Bluebeard in the midst of his victims. He came over 
here from Ireland when I was little, and set up a school to which 
all the first people in the city sent their children. He was so 
well educated and so smooth and fair-spoken, not to mention 
his having some money into the bargain, that everybody made 
much of him, and presently he got one of the Pruyn girls to 
promise to marry him. She came very near doing it, too; but 
oné morning a sloop from New York landed a veiled lady at the 
dock, who came into mother’s the first thing, because our house 
happened to be nearest to the landing. She threw up her veil, 
and behold, she hadn’t any nose—only a black patch, with two 
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slits in it, where one ought to have been. They said she was the 
daughter of a wealthy man in Ireland, who tried once in a foolish 
freak to run past a sentry on duty, without knowing the counter- 
sign. The man put up his sword to stop her, but on she went, 
and the blade came down and sliced her nose clean off. Her 


' father gave her ten thousand pounds dowry, and Sammy Fidler 


married her. He got tired of looking at her after a while, I sup- 
pose, and ran away with a good share of her money, thinking she 
would never be able to trace him. But such secrets are like 
murder—they will out; and here she was, asking mother if she 
could give her any information concerning the whereabouts of 
her husband, Mr. Samuel Fidler. That ended Sammy’s game 
for one while, at all events. He lived with her then until she 
died, and afterwards found five other fools to take her place, one 
after another.” 

As usual, the current of reminiscence had swept Mrs. Dan- 
forth into the haven of placidity. She had in reality no doubt 
of the good faith of her new acquaintance, and was far from 
surmising either the nature or the strength of poor Katharine’s 
impulse to impart to her the grounds of her security in this re- 
gard. But the girl’s loyalty had already been transferred into 
new hands, and she found nothing more convincing to say than “I 
thought you seemed to like him, mother. You said you thought 
him honest. And if he were not, he would not be the dearest 
friend that either Mr. White or Richard Norton has.” 

“T like him well enough—as well as one can like a stranger 
who presents his card and then asks for all you have as coolly 
as though you had simply been taking care of it for him all your 
life. But marriage is a more serious thing than you seem to 
think it. It lasts for life. You may repent of it a thousand 
times, but you can never undo it once. And that is why, for you 
especially, who seem to drop your friends so lightly and without 
the least regret almost before you have had time to know them 
reasonably well, it would have been better to let common sense 
and judgment guide you, and not such a sudden fancy as I have 
seen you take up so many times already. How long ago is it 
since you were so wrapped up,in that teacher of yours, Miss 
Falconer? I heard nothing but her name for one spell, and then 
it was all over.” 

Katharine laughed. “ Well,” she said, “that was different.” 

“I know it was different. But you are the same fickle- 
minded creature that you always were. You don’t know your- 
self well enough to act in such haste. But you are your father's 
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child all over in that way. It was a word and a blow with 
him, too; but he kept to his word when once he gave it.” 

Katharine’s self-possession had returned by this time. “I 
am not really fickle, mother,” she said. ‘‘I am only a scientific 
explorer. I have been geologizing for gold and have always 
hit on iron pyrites. Give me credit for never trying to assay 
and coin it. There comes Anna up the stoop. You won’t tell 
her yet, will you?” 

“Not I, indeed,” rejoined the mother, whom the question 
had reassured. “1 shall tell nobody until I have had time to 
think it over and make inquiries.” 


CHAPTER XXX. 


“ THE age of miracles has not passed,” said Mrs. White, sit- 
ting that evening in matronly state behind the tea-tray in the 
library. ‘‘ The impossible certainly happened to me this after- 
noon.” 

“Youthful simplicity spoke in that remark, Mrs. White,” 
returned her guest, on whom her eyes had fallen as she finished 
it. “In my experience it is only the impossible which can be 
reckoned on with any degree of probability.” 

“Perhaps this ought to be counted as one phase of your ex- 
perience, then; it went so far beyond the range of mine that | 
did not quite know how to receive it. Fancy, Arthur! Cousin 
Eliza invites us three to pay her a visit, to take tea and pass an 
evening with her.” 

“You will give Mr. Giddings rather an odd idea of the hos- 
pitable instincts of your relatives,” said her husband, with a con- 
strained sort of smile, “if an occurrence which ought to be so 
ordinary strikes you in that way.” 

“Oh! you know how she is, Arthur. If she were a Roman- 
ist she couldn’t have much stiffer notions about heretics and 
unbelievers. It is my father’s cousin, Mrs. Danforth,” she ex- 
plained, turning again to Mr. Giddings, who was engaged at 
the chimney-piece in cleaning and filling the great pipe which 
formed the usual solace of his evenings, and whose use was _not 
interdicted even here. 

“My wife pretended at first to dislike my cigarette,” Mr. 
White had said the night before, when the question of an out- 
door stroll during its enjoyment had been mooted, “ but I soon 
found that if I prolonged my smoke a little the doors between 
these rooms did not long remain closed. She is getting accli- 
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mated, and, like a sensible woman, prefers rational talk with 
tobacco to silence without it. Make yourself at home, old fel- 
low. The house is wide, you see, and I| retain ownership of 
just this one corner init. But if tea is not served here I shall 
be much mistaken.” 

“The mother of the young lady whom I found when I came_ 
in here yesterday?” asked Mr. Giddings, with an unmoved face, 
tapping the bowl of his pipe gently on the marble as he spoke. 
“T might have mentioned, by the way, that I had met Miss Dan- 
forth once before. I think I told you in Boston that I spent a 
week in the Adirondacks last August with a friend who hails 
from this city. He turned out to be an old acquaintance of all 
the members of her party, and they passed us on their way out 
of the woods.” 

“That is odd!” said Mrs. White. “She never mentioned 
meeting you to me.” 

“Wouldn’t it be odder still if she had?” he asked. “If one 
kept in one’s memory and talked of.all the strangers one casually 
meets, life would not be long enough to attend to what few 
other things there are to speak of.” 

“That depends,” said Anna, with a shrug and an enigmatic 
smile. ‘“ Perhaps it will help us come to a decision on the affair 
in hand. I went up there this afternoon to propose to my Cou- 
sin Kitty to come home with me and finish the evening which 
her headache interrupted so ma/d-propos yesterday, but her mo- 
ther was unaccountably stiff in her refusal. She astonished me, 
however, before I came away, by giving me the invitation 1 just 
spoke of, and doing it so seriously that I. have been wavering 
ever since between surprise and curiosity as to her motive. Of 
course I told her I would bring it about, if possible. I knew I 
could count on Arthur, but you are such an uncertain quantity, 
Mr. Giddings, that I promised to send word later on concerning 
our engagements. I left you a loophole for escape, you see.” 

“Tam entirely at your disposition for the very short time I 
shall be here,” he returned, “ but a little curious to know why 
such an apparently commonplace invitation should seem to re- 
quire a miracle to bring it about.” 

“That is because you don’t know my Cousin Eliza.” 

“The thing is wider than that,” said Mr. White. “ Unless 
you had tried it, Louis, you would never understand the strength 
and bitterness of the religious rancor that still animates the elder 
generation of the orthodox part of our American community. 
The new Jeaven is spreading rapidly among their children, but 
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it was a revelation to me on coming here to find myself regarded 
in so many quarters as a wolf in sheep’s clothing, who must be 
kept out of the fold even at the risk of something worse than 
incivility and coldness, I have young people listening to me 
every Sunday, and teaching in my Sunday-school, whose parents 
refuse to recognize me in the streets, and would not hesitate to 
spread any kind of prejudicial report they thought likely to re- 
. sult in driving me from the city. They are beginning, though, 
I think, at least in certain quarters, to consider that a man may 
possibly have some claim to the ordinary courtesies of life in 
spite of his belief or want of one. For example, I received last 
week a note signed by a temperance committee, all of them 
members of orthodox churches, asking me to be one of a set of 
speakers on that topic in different churches throyghout the city. 
I accepted, as a matter of course, and to-day’s post brought me 
a notice that I have been announced to hold forth in one of the 
Methodist meeting-houses some evening in December. But it is 
uphill work. I have been tempted a thousand times to throw it 
over and devote myself to something that holds out a prospect 
of more immediate fruit.” 

“That is our old bone of contention,” returned his friend. 
“ All that is of positive human value in your system, so far as I 
have ever been able to see, is just as clearly, and, to my notion, 
much more effectively and practically, taught in that you are en- 
deavoring to displace. And the other has a decided advantage 
in the leverage it gains in motives which you have put it out of 
your power to appeal to.” 

“ You are less pugnacious than I am. The old Adam in me 
stirs at the sight of the dreary stupidities, the logical absurdities 
and downright falsities that underlie the structure of popular 
orthodoxy as it faces us here. I can’t help hammering away at 
it and trying to make people see that what they are really aim- 
ing at—the perfecting of life, the systematic culture of the af- 
fections and sympathies, with a view to the gradual ameliora- 
tion of humanity—has absolutely no connection with a set of 
arbitrary beliefs, let them concern who or what they may. To 
my mind, it would be quite as sensible to contend that a beaver 
or a bee must have clearly-defined notions on geometry before 
it can build its habitation, as that men must settle their base of 
action on a creed which concerns the next life—supposing that 
one exists—before they can be trusted to do justice and love 
mercy in this one. All my personal experience goes to contra- 
dict that assumption, and my reading of the book of humanity 
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in general confirms what my knowledge of myself had previous- 
ly taught me.”’ 

“Happy man!” said Giddings, smiling. ‘“ The sweet in- 
genuousness of your boyhood flourishes in perennial bloom, I 
see. Supposing your contention to be true—perhaps it may be, 
in the long run, though I greatly doubt it—why should you 
rouse bad blood by refusing to let what is, on your own show- 
ing, well enough alone? You want men to be honest and in- 
dustrious, good fathers and good citizens, and so does your next 
neighbor, who pounds the cushion of his pulpit and shouts him- 
self hoarse in denouncing hell-fire on those who persistently re- 
fuse to live up to that programme. Which of you gets the 
larger audience and produces the more immediate and perma- 
nent effect?” — 

“If that is your test, why not leave the cushion-banger at 
the outset and go on to his still more successful rival, the priest ? 
I doubt if all the churches in the city, putting their forces to- 
gether, could muster on a wet Sunday such a throng as I have 
seen overflowing the cathedral here and kneeling uncovered 
in the rain at six o’clock of acold, winter morning. I have a cer- 
tain respect, too, for the priest, for his creed, his methods, and 
his results, which I find it impossible to entertain for these 
others, who hate him with only one more degree of energy than 
they do me. I laugh to scorn his premises, which are pretty 
nearly identical with theirs, but he is at least consistent in what 
he attempts to build upon them.” 

“ He does seem to touch some springs which zsthetic ethics 
might possibly fail to reach, doesn’t he?” 

“ Well, you, at least, have what looks like a substantial rea- 
son for thinking so. Something of the same kind, though on an 
infinitesimally smaller scale, happened, I remember, during my 
earliest experiences in housekeeping, with an Irish servant to the 
fore in the kitchen. Some of our belongings which had myste- 
riously disappeared during her reign below-stairs reappeared 
again, at least as mysteriously, except on the supposition that 
she had been enjoined to return them, after her departure. A 
bundle was thrust into the area and the bell rung, one dark 
night, and there were our missing spoons, enveloped in a hither- 
to unmissed blanket. But what can you argue from that, except 
that there are a good many ignorant and vicious people in the 
world, and that coarse means are best adapted to them until the 
day when they can be reached by something finer?” 

“TI might argue,” said his friend, “if | were concerned to de- 
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fend the divine justice and the divine mercy, or even the divine 
verity—as I might feel myself concerned supposing I called my. 
self in any sense a Christian minister—that all history and all 
probability going to confirm the notion that the ignorant and 
the poor will be the majority in the future, as they have been 
in the past, it would be natural to suppose that their Maker had 
adjusted means to ends, where their moral and spiritual needs 
are concerned, at least as nicely as in the case of the beaver and 
the bee of whom you were just now speaking. -If moral re- 
sponsibility has any deeper basis than the mere need of society 
for an effectual police force, it must have roots as profound and 
consequences as far-reaching in the case of a red Indian, whose 
most pressing present need seems to be deliverance from his 
white friend’s whiskey-bottle, as in yours or mine. If, to bring 
about that deliverance for either of us, it is necessary—as in his 
case, at least, it seems to be—to persuade us that we have ac- 
countable souls, that we cannot escape personal immortality, and 
that it depends on ourselves to make eternity everlasting misery 
of a sort we can appreciate, or an equally intelligible happiness, 
I should myself say that either those statements are true, or else 
that we might as well get what pleasure we can, right here and 
now, and in whatever shape we can find it, undisturbed except 
by the equal right of our neighbors to go and do likewise. 
Practically, the people who have settled the negro and the In- 
dian questions for us thus far have acted on that theory, though 
I don’t suspect them all of consciously holding it. Whatever 
their speculative notions may be concerning the immortal souls 
of the ‘nation’s wards’ or those of their private chattels, they 
seem to me to have acted pretty steadily on the underground 
conviction that they don’t possess any of their own.” 
_ “You are as impracticable as my Cousin Kitty,” said Mrs. 
White. “If we have gone over that ground once in the last 
year, we have gone over it a dozen times. Isn’t that so, Ar- 
thur?” 

“ Yes,” he answered; “she is another of these people whose 
minds seem to throw a sort of calcium light on just one point, 
and to leave them in total darkness on all others. When we 
were up near the Scottish border I noticed the ships coming 
into Newcastle for coals, and unloading their useless ballast of 

- stones and earth. Ballast-hills they call them as they gradually 
pile up—made of refuse from distant shores where it also pos- 
sessed no apparent usefulness to mankind. Afterwards, as we 
were returning to England from Paris by way of Havre and 
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Southampton, I remember seeing in the outskirts of a little sea- 
port town, where we passed a day, certain cliffs from whence 
much of this rubbish must have been taken, and the boats in 
harbor hoisting in their loads. I recollect thinking of Miss 
Danforth at the time. She might be of so much use in the 
world, if only she could get over her bad habit of looking 
straight at the immediate object in hand, and demanding Cu# 
bono ? before being willing to take one step forward. Suppose a 
ship, well built, ful! rigged, tide and weather propitious, refusing 
to start unless its hold can be laden with articles of real value. 
Dirt and rubbish are of value enough if they will keep her steady 
until she reaches the coal-bearing coast.” 

“TI don’t quite catch the force of your comparison,” said Mr. 
Giddings. “ Argument by analogy, when the analogy is between 
a soul and a piece of machinery, is apt enough to be misleading 
in any case. If I were going to apply your figure I should be- 
gin by denying that any sort of ballast is useless, providing that 
it is necessary and the only thing to be had supplying sufficient 
weight. But suppose.I deny that any motives you can offer me 
have force enough to keep me on a steady keel? [ must, in the 
nature of things, be the best judge of that. I want to be sure 
that Newcastle exists, and that there are coals there, and that 
they will give me just the kind of warmth I stand in need of, 
before I shall put my shoulder to the work either of excavation 
or exploration. My pipe is out and so is my tobacco, and, rea- 
soning from experience, I conclude that if I don’t go out also 
and stir myself up before bed-time I shall have more hours of 
wakefulness between now and morning than will be altogether 
pleasant. Will you take a walk, old fellow? I will return him 
in good season, Mrs. White.” 


CHAPTER XXXI. 


On the whole, the course of true love in the case of these two 
ran with exceptional smoothness and rapidity to its appointed 
term. 

“T begin to think,” Louis said during one of the brief but fre- 
quent visits which diversified the winter, “that it is time to make 
a determined stand against so much unalloyed happiness. It 
alarms me by its unlikeness to anything I have known before 
it. What do you say to propitiating Hymen and the Fates 
by an unbroken absence until April, and a total cessation of all 
correspondence? I might recover mental health and energy, 
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perhaps, on a maigre diet of that description. At present I am 
demoralized by superabundance. A sky all sunshine and the 
prospect of a future without clouds is too unprecedented to be 
real.” 

“Tam not too happy,” answered the girl; “I am only just 
happy enough. But I give you leave to stay away. You might 
send me a copy of the Chronicle now and then, perhaps, with a 
marked article whenever you have anything new and important 
to say about the tariff question or the attitude of Southern poli- 
ticians, so that | may be sure that you are still in existence. | 
shall have my political horizon enlarged to a fabulous extent in 
that way. And, for my part, whenever I succeed in making a 
light gingerbread without constant supervision, I will forward 
you a specimen by express.” 

“You are a heartless little humbug, and I have a hundred 
minds to take you at your word. The sad thing is that I am 
too much of Tony Lumpkin’s way ‘of thinking. I don’t care 
about obliging you, but ‘I can’t abear to disoblige myself.’” 

Katharine smiled and sighed at once. “Ah!” she said, “let 
us take the goods the gods provide and not look at them too 
closely. One of these days, perhaps, there will be nothing but 
the remembrance of them left to either of us. I am like you— 
I fear and hope, and never feel secure but when I know you 
are close at hand,” 

The marriage was to take place late in April, the earliest date 
which Mrs. Danforth would consent to fix, : 

“ Things will be settled by that time,” she argued, “ or, at any 
rate, I shall know just how they stand, and can make my arrange- 
ments accordingly. Even that is far too soon for an ignoramus 
like Kitty. Her time has been simply thrown away for these 
last three years learning a lot of useless things and leaving her 
in utter darkness as to what she ought to know. From one 
week’s end to the other I can’t trust her to remember how 
much saleratus ought to go into biscuits or how much sugar 
into cake.” 

“It is fortunate that I hate cake,” said Louis, “and that I am 
on the point of securing lodgings above a graham-bread baker. 
Saleratus has been strictly prohibited by my attendant physi- 
cian.” 

“ You laugh,” the mother answered, “but what a woman 
needs to know is what belongs to the care of a house; and that 
this child of mine has yet to learn before I graduate her into 
marriage. It takes either a philosopher or a fool to make even 
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a fire properly, they say; and as Kitty is no fool, she will have 
to submit to training.” 

The result of Mrs. Danforth’s inquiries, made for the most 
part through the intermediation of her brother-in-law, had proved 
highly satisfactory. Mr. Warren himself was in a state of as 
nearly unmixed jubilation over it as was possible to a man of 
his temperament, taking to himself some unexplained credit as 
the remote cause of a condition of affairs which relieved him of 
anxieties more pressing than he had heretofore been willing to 
admit. 

“T was afraid,” he said, “that it was going to be a pretty 
close shave, not merely to save anything out of the wreck, but 
to wind up without a compromise and paying a percentage on 
the dollar. It would never have done to have trusted the girl’s 
future entirely to the chance of your living, so long as there was 
anything besides it, and my mind was fully made up that neither 
the house nor the rent from it should be diverted from her, even 
to avoid that disgrace, so long as I could stand between it and 
you. But now she and her husband can settle it when she comes 
of age, and meanwhile he is not likely to object to the rents ac- 
cumulating until then. And if you are going to give up this 
house and take to boarding until they come back, you can easily 
manage in the end to pay dollar for dollar. There couldn’t have 
been a better way out of the difficulties. As to the man himself, 
I took a fancy to him on the spot, and I don’t often go astray in 
that direction.” 

On one point only the mother had conducted her investiga- 
tions in person. : 

“ You are a friend of Mr. White’s,” she said to Mr. Giddings 
during the course of his second visit to the city ; “do you share 
his views?” 

Louis was beginning to comprehend his prospective mother- 
in-law, and was not, besides, altogether averse to a little diplo- 
macy of the straightforward order. 

“White’s views are rather hazy,” he replied. “I shouldn't 
like to be obliged to define them to myself or to listen too at- 
tentively to his exposition of them. I can safely say they are not 
mine.” 

“ But you have some?” the mother urged. “ You are not a 
professing Christian, I suppose—few young people are until they 
have had a good chance to find out for themselves that life is not 
all sunshine and plain sailing. But you don’t deny the truth of 
Christianity ?” 
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“I don’t deny—I don’t affirm. I simply know nothing. 
Speaking literally, I suppose. I ought to call myself a Chris. 
tian; I certainly was baptized one.” 

“ Humph! what has that to do with it? I was baptized one, 
too, when I was a baby, but there was not much Christianity in 
me until I was converted. Your people were Episcopalians, 
then, I take it?” 

“‘No; my mother went just one step back of that. As for 
my father, he was like most men who die at forty after a life 
too busy and too happy to leave room for much thought about 
uncertainties.” 

“One step back?” Mrs. Danforth repeated, with a disturbed 
face. “ You don’t mean that your mother was a Catholic?” 

“Precisely, but one who had the misfortune to lose her 
faith.” 

“You have curious notions about misfortune. Then you 
were not trained that way? It is well for you, since you are 
bent on Katharine.” 

“You mean that it would have made a difference with you?” 

“T would never have consented. I could not have prevented 
it in any case, I suppose, but that would have marked the limit 
for me. An unbeliever is bad enough, but an idolater is worse.” 

“Oh! I am an idolater, if you come to that,” he answered, 
turning the subject witha jest. ‘ Haven’t you observed my unre- 
mitting devotions at the shrine you have here?” 

“It is a shabby pair of divinities you have between you,” 
she retorted, “but at least they are better than stocks and 
stones.” 

Katharine had listened in silence to this dialogue, but later 
on she returned to the subject of her own accord. 

“You were fencing with my mother awhile ago,” she said. 
“‘ Why do ycu do that?” 

“T have such a respect for truth,” he answered, smiling. “I 
hate to waste it. Besides, though I fenced, all I said was literally 
true. I don’t deny and I don’t affirm Christianity, and I am, as a 
matter of fact, what the majority of Christendom has for nearly 
nineteen centuries agreed to calla Christian. .That is as certain 
as that Iam my father’s son and hope some day to be your fa- 
ther’s daughter’s husband. Why did you accuse me of fencing ?”’ 

“ Because that is just what you were doing. But tell me, 
what is it that you really believe? The night I saw you at 
Anna’s”—and the blood came up hot again in the face that kept, 
nevertheless, its steady, serious eyes bent full on his—“ I remem- 
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ber often—I never shall forget, I think—all that you said to me, 
and how repeatedly the name of God came to your lips. You 
have said it sometimes since, but not often, and not that way. 
What did it mean to you?” 

“‘When you ask what one means,” he answered, as seriously 
as she had spoken, “ you enter a purely intellectual region, and 
in that region such a question strikes me dumb. I have never 
been able to give myself an intelligible account of my intuitions, : 
and, not being able, I usually succeed in banishing them from 
my consciousness. I like to be master of all I survey within 
myself, and, when in full possession of my waking faculties, these 
wandering tramps of the imagination get small hospitality from 
my reason. But there are things in one’s experience which may 
fairly make one doubt whether the discursive reason really has a 
right to the supreme place we are inclined to give it—whether 
we do well to make it both executive and judge—and demand 
that even our deepest instincts shall bear its stamp upon their 
passports. I cried out to God when I found that you were 
mine, and that the chord that throbbed in my heart vibrated as 
I hoped it would in yours, as inevitably, as instinctively as I sup- 
pose I shall do if I approach death with my consciousness intact. 
But what I meant by it I cannot tell you. If I could I should 
probably be a Christian in something more than the bare, actual 
fact of baptism.” 

“ Ah!” said the girl, “ how often I have longed for God! It 
seems to me that my childhood was full of the thought of him, 
and that it passed away only when that thought became ob- 
scured to me. I tried, too, to make my reason give me an ac- 
count of that longing, when I turned back from the road that it 
seemed to me my reason had first pointed out to me, but it grew 
dumb, like yours. It speaks no more, but it never ceases to fret 
and totorment me. Iam in a worse plight than you, for I cannot 
cry out to him even when my heart is stirred to its foundations. 
I feel guilty, and 1 don’t know why.” 

“Tf I say,” he answered, “that you and I have come together 
on ground lower than that of our intelligence, I mean simply 
that it supports and underlies it. We shall emerge into clear 
air in that region also in due time, I doubt not. My creed is 
very short even now, but it is very natural and easy for me to 
say Credo in unum Deum when | have you. I was always like 
the traveller in the fable. The sun thaws me out of my cloak, 
when the wind only binds it closer round me.” 

“ How hard it is sometimes,” the girl began again after a 
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somewhat protracted pause, “to know what is right, when all 
your profoundest instincts draw you one way, and all your 
duties, or what you suppose to be your duties—certainly all 
your habitudes and all the inclinations of those who are about 
you—draw you in the other. You are looking for happiness, of 
course, but it seems to you then that it lies at neither. extreme. 
When it came to the point with me I could not determine to 
take my own way; yet, after all, I took no other. And you 
heard what my mother said just now. The inconsistencies of 
Christianity, or rather of Christians, are what puzzle and perplex 
me most. She was quite in earnest. If you had been Catholic 
I could have gone to you only in face of her absolute prohibi- 
tion. And yet they believe all that she believes to be essential. 
And Mr. White denies it all, but she would not have refused me 
to you if you had owned to her that you do the same.” 

“She must stand or fall to her own master,” he returned. 
“ Certainly it is for neither you nor I to judge her.” 


TO BE CONTINUED, 





. SOME NON-BELIEVERS ON EASTER IN ROME. 


In the course of some recent reading we were forcibly struck 
with one thing—the completeness of the effect of the church’s 
dignity as manifested in the Eternal City on the minds of 
unbelievers. Let a visitor have been ever so sceptical, so nar- 
row, so hostile to Catholic traditions, the glory of the church in 
Rome never failed to reach his inmost soul and overwhelm it and 
compel his reluctant homage. How happy for such a man if 
that moment of light lasted for him! Especially did the ceremo- 
nies of Easter impress the sceptical beholders. One of the most 
eloquent passages in modern Spanish literature appears in a 
recent book * of Castelar’s, descriptive of the intoning of the 
“‘Miserere” in Holy Week in St. Peter’s. The passage is a 
jewel from a garbage-heap, for the book reeks with stale Vol- 
tairianism and the stock slanders of flippant unbelief. 

“No pen,” says Castelar, “can describe the solemnity of the ‘ Miserere.” 
The night advances. The basilica is in darkness. Its altars are uncov- 
ered. Through the open arches there penetrates the uncertain light of 
dawn, which seems to deepen the shadows. The last taper of the ‘ Tene- 
* L’ Art, la Religion, et a Nature en Italie, Paris: Hachette et Cie, 
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brario’ is hidden behind the altar. -The cathedral resembles an immense 
mausoleum, with the faint gleaming of funereal torches in the distance. 
The music of the ‘ Miserere’ is not instrumental. It is a sublime choir, ad- 
mirably combined. Now it comes like the far-off roar of a tempest, as the 
vibration of wind upon ruins or among the cypresses of tombs; again like 
a lamentation from the depths of the earth or the moaning of heaven’s 
angels, breaking into sobs and sorrowfully weeping. The marble statues, 
gigantic and of dazzling whiteness, are not completely hidden by the dark- 
ness, but appear like the spirits of past ages coming out of the sepulchres 
and loosing their shrouds to join the intonation of this canticle of despair. 
The whole church is agitated and vibrates as if words of horror were rising 
from the stones. This profound and sublime lament, this mourning of bit- 
terness, dying away into airy circles, penetrates the heart by the intensity - 
of its sadness. It is the voice of Rome supplicating Heaven from her loade 
of ashes, as if under the sackcloth she writhed in her death-agony. To 
weep thus, to lament like the prophets of old by the banks of the Euphra- 
tes or among the scattered stones of the temple—to grieve in these sub- 
lime cadences becomes the city whose eternal sorrow has not marred her 
eternal beauty. . . . Rome, Rome, thou art grand, thou art immortal, even 
in thy despair and abandonment. The human heart shall be thy eternal 
altar, although the faith which has been thy prestige should perish as the 
conquerors who made thy greatness have departed. None can rob thee of 
thy God-given immortality, which thy pontifis have sustained, and which 
thy artists will for ever preserve.” 


The reader must only conjecture how much this passage loses 
by translation from the majestic Spanish of which Castelar is 
truly the greatest living master. 

A very different kind of witness is Mr. Lyman Abbott, an 
American writer, who records some interesting impressions of 
Easter in Rome.* He says: 


“It would be unjust not to advise the reader that it is claimed that all 
this effort at splendor and magnificence is purely and wholly a tribute of 
man to honor the religion which God in his love and mercy has given, and 
that no part of it is for man’s own honor. 

“Two circumstances lend confirmation to this view and give to the 
ceremonials of the Romish court a peculiar character which distinguishes 
them from those of royalty. 

“One of these is the honor which the Supreme Pontiff himself pays to 
the symbols of the Deity. He yields allegiance to no man; but he pub- 
licly and solemnly proclaims his allegiance to a Divine Master. Before the 
altar he bows as the commonest peasant in his.church must do, and stands 
before the Host in reverential attitude and with uncovered head. The same 
veneration which he demands for himself as the representative of Christ 
he pays to Christ. When he showers his benedictions upon the people or 
walks the street in ecclesiastical procession they uncover before him. 
Woe to the luckless wight who dares refuse this token of homage to his 
sacred person! But when on Holy Week he carries the sacred emblem, 


* Harper's Magazine for June, 1872. 
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converted by ecclesiastical benediction into the real body and blood of 
Christ, to his private chapel in the Vatican, he walks bareheaded, protect- 
ed from the burning sun by a canopy borne above him by eight attendant 
bishops and by an umbrella carried by a ninth ecclesiastic. Thus he 
teaches the people, in theory if not in fact, to transfer to God the honor 
which they pay to him. The whole system of ecclesiastical homage, ris- 
ing in such elaborate gradation from the lowest to the highest rank of 
the hierarchy, constitutes the successive steps by which the worshipper 
ascends to the very throne of God.” 


We find in another Protestant writer, William W. Story,* an 
admirable description of the glorious festival. 


“Easter has come,” he says. “You may know it by the ringing of the 
bells, the sound of the trumpets in the streets, the firing of guns from the 
windows, the explosion of mortars planted in the pavement.... By 
twelve o’clock Mass in St. Peter’s is over and the piazza is crowded with 
people to see the benediction; and a grand, imposing spectacle it is. Out 
over the great balcony stretches a white awning, where priests and atten- 
dants are collected and where the pope will soon be seen. Below the 
piazza is alive with moving masses. In the centre are drawn up long 
lines of soldiery with yellow and red pompons and glittering helmets and 
bayonets. These are surrounded by crowds on foot, and at the outward 
rim are parked carriages filled and overrun with people mounted on seats 
and boxes. There is a half-hour’s waiting, while we can look about, a 
steady stream of carriages all the while pouring in and, if one could see 
it, stretching out a mile behind and adding thousands of impatient spec- 
tators to those already there. What a sight it is! Above us the great 
dome of St. Peter’s, and below the grand, embracing colonnade and the 
vast space, in the centre of which rises the solemn obelisk, thronged with 
masses of living beings. Peasants from the Campagna and the moun- 
tains are moving about everywhere. Mounted on the colonnade are 
crowds of people leaning over beside the colossal statues. Through all 
the heat is heard the constant plash of two sunlit fountains that wave to 
and fro their veils of white spray. At last the clock strikes. In the far 
balcony beneath the projecting awning, that casts a patch of soft, trans- 
parent shadow along the golden, sunlit fagade, and surrounded by a group of 
brilliant figures, are seen two huge fans of showy peacock plumes, and be- 
tween them a figure clad in white rises from a golden chair and spreads his 
great sleeves like wings as he raises his arms in benediction. That is the 
pope. Allis dead silence, and a musical voice, sweet and penetrating, is 
heard chanting from the balcony. The people bend and kneel; witha cold, 
gray flash the forest of bayonets gleams as the soldiers drop to their knees 
and rise to salute as the voice dies away, and the two white wings are 
again wavéd. Then thunder the cannon, the bells clash and peal joyously, 
and a few white papers, like huge snowflakes, drop wavering from the bal- 
cony; these are indulgences, and there is an eager struggle for them 
below. Then the pope again rises, again gives his benediction, waving to 
and fro his right hand—three fingers open—and making the sign of the 


* Roba di Roma. By William W, Story. London: Chapman & Hall. 
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cross, and the peacock fans retire, and he between them is borne away ; and 
Lent is over.” 


The most awe-inspiring of all the Easter ceremonies is cer- 
tainly this solemn benediction given, “ Urbi et Orbi ”—“ to Rome 
and the world "—by the Sovereign Pontiff. Borne into the great 
gallery over the porch of St. Peter’s, the pope stands at a stu- 
pendous height above the watching multitudes that swarm in the 
court below, his robes radiant with gems and heavy with gold, 
his tiara sparkling with diamonds, the mitred prelates attending 
him likewise gorgeously invested. A silence as of death is 
spread over the vast, majestic place as Christ’s vicar enunciates 
the words of blessing. As there is no temple in the world equal 
to St. Peter’s, there is no ceremony in the world so impressive 
as this, 


“The scene of the benediction on Easter day is truly magni- 
ficent,” says an anonymous author.* 


“The pope comes out on the balcony of St. Peter’s; thousands upon 
thousands fill the area below. He stretches forth his arms towards the 
waiting multitude, pronounces his blessing upon them, upon the city, upon 
the world. The moment of the blessing is indeed solemn and imposing, 
and, in the midst of the stillness of death, nothing is heard but the voice 
of the pope and the waters of the fountain; and immediately afterwards 
the cannon of St. Angelo announce to the world that it has been blessed. 

“ The illumination of the dome of St. Peter’s in the evening is also a 
magnificent sight ; if the second, sudden, and much more splendid illumi- 
nation be a sensible image of the church upon earth, the first appeared to 
me, as I viewed it from a hill in the distance, to partake more of the genu- 
ine character of art. As the dome from moment to moment seemed to ex- 
tend its giant form, it appeared to me as if ‘a temple not built with hands’ 
—an image of the living Christian church—had been let down from hea- 
ven. As I stood gazing with astonishment at this overwhelming spectacle, 
the well-known voice of a beggar close beside me called out, Povero cieco 
(poor blind man). I had often heard this before ; it had never appeared to 
me so pertinent and striking.” _ 

‘‘Who shall picture,” says William Ellery Channing,t “the splendors 
of a beautiful Easter Sunday in St. Peter’s? Who can imagine the over- 
wrought feelings of the pious Catholic? As the Holy Father passed in 
the pontifical chair, followed by the most sacred bodies of the church, and 
the centre of admiration to his united children, I involuntarily knelt upon 
the pavement and murmured my prayers ; as he blessed the prostrate mul- 
titude from the exterior I offered up to Heaven my ardent gratitude for be- 
ing permitted to take part in this great jubilee.” 


Thackeray, in one of Clive Newcome’s letters to Pendennis 


* Rome : Its Ecclesiastical and Social Life. London ; Newby. 
+ Conversations in Rome, By William E. Channing. Boston: Crosby & Nichols. 
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from Rome describing the Easter ceremonies, makes his young : 
hero indulge in the following remarkable outburst : r 
“There must be moments, in Rome especially, when every man of li 
friendly heart who writes himself English and Protestant must feel a pang al 
at thinking that he and his countrymen are insulated from European h 
Christendom. An ocean separates us. From one shore or the other one b 
can see the neighbor cliffs on clear days; one must wish sometimes that in 
there were no stormy gulf between us, and from Canterbury to Rome a o 
pilgrim could pass and not drown beyond Dover. Of the beautiful parts a 
of the great mother-church I believe among us many people have no idea; L 
we think of lazy friars, of pining cloistered virgins, of ignorant peasants ni 
worshipping wood and stones, bought and sold indulgences, absolution, and 
the like commonplace of Protestant satire. Lo! yonder inscription which I 


blazes round the dome of the temple, so great and glorious it looks like 
heaven almost ; and, as if the words were written in stars, it proclaims to di 
all the world that this is Peter, and on this rock the church shall be built 
against which hell shall not prevail. Under the bronze canopy his 
throne is lit with lights that have been burning before it for ages. Round “ 
this stupendous chamber are ranged the grandees of his court. Faith 


seems to be realized in their marble figures. Some of them were alive but om 
yesterday; others, to be as blessed as they, walk the world even now ~ 
doubtless, and the commissioners of Heaven, here holding their:court a “ 
hundred years hence, shall authoritatively announce their beatification. v 
The signs of their power shall not be wanting. They heal the sick, open te 

the eyes of the blind, cause the lame to walk to-day as they did eighteen mn 
centuries ago. Are there not crowds ready to bear witness to their won- lin 
ders? Isn’t there a tribunal appointed to try their claims; advocates to 

plead for and against; prelates and clergy and multitudes of faithful to 

back and believe them? Thus you shall kiss the hand of a priest to-day = 
who has given his to a friar whose bones are already beginning to work as! 
miracles, who has been the disciple of another whom the church has just ‘i 
proclaimed a saint—hand-in-hand they hold by one another until the line is th 
lost up in heaven. Come, friend, let us acknowledge this, and go and kiss ae 
the toe of St. Peter. Alas! there’s the Channel always between us; and , 
we no more believe in the miracles of St. Thomas of Canterbury than that P 


the bones of His Grace John Bird, who sits in St. Thomas’ chair presently, 
will work wondrous cures in the year 2000; that his statue will speak or dic 
his portrait by Sir Thomas Lawrence wink.” 


Here is a German writer of sceptical tendency somewhat Fa 
similarly impressed. He writes under a nom de plume in Die Gar- os 
tenlaube : 

‘‘ Whenthe Paschal morning pours vast populations into the vast nave, fr¢ 
and above an ocean of heads you see coming, his brow bearing the triple Ri 
crown and his frame dignified by the sacerdotal habit, this prince of priests ce 


and father of kings, then the mind pictures that vast line of descent, and 
all the popes appear to you in one only, That sparkling and voluminous 
tiara, which makes you think of the sovereign of Nineveh; that dais high 


in the air; those great fans and feathers which evoke reminiscences of ke 
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India—all amaze you in the presence of the majesty which approaches 
you thus, 

“Seen close, when you can discern his features, the Holy Father causes a 
lively sensation ; this comes from a formal contrast between the dominant 
and bold situation of the only sovereign of our levelling times who still 
has human beings to bear him, and the modest, fatherly, and collected 
bearing of the prince who seems to cling to the world only by the bless- 
ings that he scatters. The pope chants correctly and has the modulation 
of a true master. His basso-cantata voice has the roundness and power of 
a bell; it fills the bays of the basilica, and when from the height of the 
Loggia the Sovereign. Pontiff blesses the city and the world, none of the 
nations represented before the basilica loses a syllable.” 


We find ina book of Taine’s, /taly, Rome, and Naples, the fol- 
lowing eloquent description of the crowds which on Easter Sun- 
day fill the church of St. Peter's: 


“The crowd is spread all over, in the square, on the stair-cases, in the 
porticoes, engulfing itself, with a prolonged murmur, in the immensity of 
the basilica. In this human ocean the slow, undulating billows gradually 
form and break before the statue of St. Peter; the flood advances and 
recedes under the reflex of preceding waves. Pushing and crowding, 
every moment augments or decreases the disorderly movement of this 
mass, a tumultuous and noisy confusion of steps, of rustling robes, and 
of words rumbling among the grand walls ; while aloft, above this agitation 
and murmur, one perceives the peaceful, vaulted spaces, the luminous void 
of the ceilings and domes, the statues and ornaments superimposed sub- 
limely one above the other and filling the winding abyss of the cupola. 

“In this sea of bodies and heads a double rank of soldiers, chanters, 
and choir-boys form an aisle in which flows the solemn and pompous reti- 
nue ; first are the garda nodile, red and black, and wearing casques; then 
red chamberlains; further on prelates in purple; then masters of cere- 
monies in Jourpoints and black mantles; after these the cardinals; and last 
the Sovereign Pontiff, borne by acolytes in a chair of red velvet embroi- 
dered with gold, and on his head the triple golden tiara. Fans of the 
plumes of ostriches wave around him. He has a benevolent, affectionate 
expression; his fine, pale countenance is that of an invalid; you think 


ewith regret how much he must suffer at this moment as he gives his ben@® 


diction with a quiet smile. . . 

“The people, the peasants, look as if they were gazing on God the 
Father. You ought to see their faces, and those especially round the 
statue of St. Peter.” 


We will conclude our little string of extracts by a passage 
from one of the saints of the church describing the joy of the 
Roman crowds celebrating the festival of exultation in the fourth 
century. St. Gregory Nazianzen draws a vivid picture. 

“ All labor ceased,” he says, “all trades were suspended ; the husband- 


man threw down his spade and put on his holiday attire ; the very tavern- 
keepers relinquished their gains. The roads were empty of travellers, the 
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sea destitute of sailors. The mother came to church with the train of 
her children and domestics, her spouse and her kinsfolk. All Christians 
seemed for the day members of one tribe. The rich wore their gayestattire, 
and the poor borrowed from their neighbors and seemed as well dressed as 
the wealthy. The very slaves shared in the general joy and-exulted like their 
free-born masters, Every sorrow was put to rest on Easter day, nor was 
there any one so overwhelmed with grief as not to find relief in the mag- 
nificence of this festival. Now the prisoner is loosed,” continues the saint, 
“the debtor is forgiven, the slave is liberated, and he whocontinues in bond- 
age receives desirable benefits.” 


What a miracle it is, this joy of the faithful at Easter time! 
Have you ever dwelt on the striking fact that joy is the exclusive 
privilege of the faithful? that faith alone is accompanied by joy, 
while melancholy is the companion of scepticism? The devil is 
inevitably sad. ‘“ Which way shall I fly?” cries Satan in Para- 
aise Lost— 


“Infinite wrath and infinite despair ! 
Which way I fly is hell.” 


And Satan’s followers participate more or less in his settled 
melancholy ; whereas the faithful in a certain degree resemble 
the angels, who are all light and joy. “If I had the pen of an 
angel,” says Nicholas Caussin in his Holy Court, “1 could not 
convey what God does to the hearts of those who love him and 
keep his commandments—the ecstatic joy and delight he in- 
fuses into their souls!"’ Reflect upon it—there are no truly 
joyous peoples in the world but the Catholic peoples. The 
Mohammedan is sad, the Buddhist is sad, the Protestant German 
is a gloomy, suicidal soul. But the Irish, the most unfortunate, 
is the gayest race on earth. It is not the race, it is the faith 
which does it. When England was Catholic she was “ Merrie Eng- 
land”; since John Bull lost the faith he has become sunk in the 
dismal dumps and takes to wife-beating and gin. It was while 
the French were sincerely Catholic they became famous for their ' 
gayety. Now their hilarity is an absinthe-fever ; and in its morn- 
ing headaches the “ grande nation” rivals the dolefulness of the 
herring-mongers of the Low Countries. Last of all, here is young 
America at the knee of mother-church, learning of her the cheer- 
fulness that God loveth. Oh! may that happiness be in store 
for our own country. May she soon be bathed in the holy “ sun- 
shine of the heart” that is only known within the ring of the true 
fold, within the light of the true church! 
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SILENT. 


a © 
“ ABIDE with me,” I said. 
And lo! the Master led 
My tender feet beyond his garden-walls. 
O’er dreary waste of sand 
Still, still I held his hand, 
And climbed the rocks where song-bird never calls. 
And there I sang 
Of his sweet waterfalls. 
Il. 
And when I would return— 
For all my soul did yearn 
For Eden shade, and song and river flow— 
With kingly smile he said, 
“ Abide you here instead, 
And o’er these rocks make tender grasses grow, 
Whereon the few there be 
To climb this height for me— 
Who feast, and song, and ease of flesh forego— 
May rest and sing 
Of joy thou shalt bestow.” 
III. 
And still might love restrain 
Her dumb, rebellious pain. 
“Have pity, Lord, nor ask for wheat or flowers ; 
. Sweet song Thou gavest me, 
Sweet song I give to Thee; 
How can I sing in exile from Thy bowers? 
There let me serve 
The feast Thy love endowers.” 
IV. 
And yet the Master said, 
“ Wait here for me instead; 
My gardens bloom wherever love obeys... . 
Release from bitter pain 
My pilgrims here shall gain— 
’Tis thine to wake their melody of praise. 
Now they are dumb 
Who walk these desert ways.” 


O sterile, hateful spot! 
And yet I flee it not. 
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For when I would he scourgeth me full sore. 
And in my bitter pain 
My eyelids shed the rain 
These brambles drink, and only grow the more. 
My rock is bare— 
The pilgrims shun my door. 


V. 


’Twas yesterday I heard 
A voice like singing bird— 
A pilgrim climbing—ah! how could he sing? 
And he bore sorest loss— 
And more the Master’s cross. 
My well was dry—the thorns have choked the spring— 
Far spent was he, 
But fainting he did sing: 
“Dear Lord, if Thou canst see 
In my humility, 
My barren life, some sign of hidden germ, 
That yet may break 
The earth and take 
Form of Thy will, though it be thorn to burn, 
Spare it, dear Lord, 
From drought and worm. 


“ Reveal in favor sweet 
What wouldst have to complete 
The harvesting Thy purposes do claim; 
And if my life untaught 
In beauty yieldeth naught, 
Let love pay its full tribute still the same— 
A tuft of grass 
If not much grain.” 


VI. 
In the long silence then 
He waited my “Amen.” ... 
Ah! bitter night when song was ‘dead with me! 
“Farewell!” at dawn he sang. 
“ Farewell!” the valleys rang, 
And “farewell” from the Eden by the sea. 


VIL. 


Ard song—sweet song 
Said no farewell to me. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE DIviNeE ORIGIN OF CHRISTIANITY INDICATED BY ITS HISTORICAL 

Errecrs. By Richard S. Storrs, D.D., LL.D. New York: Anson D. 

F. Randolph & Co., 900 Broadway. 

The ten lectures comprised under this title were delivered before the 
students of the Union Theological Seminary and the Lowell Institute-of 
Boston. It would be interesting to know what effect they and the course 
of Dr. Fisher's lectures have produced in the cultured, free-thinking circles 
of Boston. They are levelled against agnosticism, and also that kind of 
gnosticism which pits yv@6zs against zié6rzs. Dr. Storrs is specifically an 
orator, and his productions are marked by that kind of eloquence in style 
which needs to be spoken and listened to for its full effect. The rhetoric 
is sufficiently elaborated and polished, the argument sufficiently well sus- 
tained, the matter solid and copious enough to make of admirable lectures 
very readable as well as instructive essays for private perusal. The mass of 
excerpts from many men of many minds, each one of whom is made a 
tributary to the stream of the author’s discourse, enhances the value of the 
text and makes a sort of anthology which has its own separate interest. 
The publisher has done his work extremely well. Such a book as this is 
particularly in need of an index. The one who has to make an index, and 
the one who looks in vain to find one, are alike to be pitied. In this case, 
since there is a clear, copious index, the one who made it is worthy of 
praise, and the reader may congratulate himself. Ten ora hundred able 
writers might write each ten ora hundred able lectures on the philosophy of 
religion and Christian history without exhausting its vast and fertile field. 
Dr. Storrs presents a few generalized views of, as it were, extensive and 
crowded areas, seen from a balioon ata great elevation. It is often true 
that fallacia latet in generalibus. The philosophy of history furnishes count- 
less ambushes for fallacies. Generalizations are not, however, so hidden 
when they are fallacious that they cannot be hunted out by a skilful re- 
connoissance in force, nor are they necessarily fallacious. There is a philo- 
sophy of history which is one of the most formidable antagonists of Chris- 
tianity. There is another which is one of the most powerful of the forces 
arrayed in its defensive and aggressive polemics. The dispute between 
the two contrary systems of generalization turns on the validity of the in- 
duction from the facts. It is boldly asserted that intelligent and educated 
men cannot much longer maintain the truth of historical Christianity. 
What ought to take its place when it-has been universally given up, 
whether theism, pantheism, atheism, optimism, or pessimism, some gnos- 
tic system or agnostic no-system and chaos of ignorance, is matter of fierce 
dispute among the anti-Christians. The argument for theism and natural 
religion against agnostics, Christianity and revealed religion against the 
gnostics, from history ; which consists in marshalling certain, indubitable 
facts with all possible completeness, and making from these a logical in- 
duction as valid as that on which Kepler’s laws are based ; is a principal 
part of Christian polemics. This is the contention of Dr. Storrs: that cer- 
tain facts are effects of the Christian religion, by which their causes are 
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made known and intelligible. The secular edifice of Christendom or Chris- 
tian civilization rests on the Christian religion as its foundation, which 
itself rests on the reality of the Gospel-history of Christ, which in turn 
is based on the religion of pure monotheism. In a word, God is mani- 
fested as Creator and Lord, Christ as the Messiah of God, in the effects of 
Christianity ; wherefore, it is divine. There is a cordensed summary of the 
arguments of the preceding lectures in the Tenth Lecture, which is an ex- 
cellent piece of composition, both in respect to reasoning and style. Dr. 
Storrs has kept mostly within the domain belonging to the preamble of 
Christianity. It would be difficult to find a work on religion. in which there 
is a greater or even an equal proportion of the contents to which the 
suffrage of approbation must be given by all who can in any sense of the 
word be called Christians. Indeed, all except certain “lewd fellows of the 
baser sort " admit with Goethe that Christianity has taken humanity up to 
the greatest height as yet attained. Even these must, therefore, assent to 
a large part of Dr. Storrs’ argument. There is just as much reason why 
mankind should stay on this height, and climb higher in the same path 
under the same guidance, as there ever was for ascending. No God, no 
true manhood; no Christ, no God; no genuine humanitarianism without 
theism; no theism without Christianity. Dr. Storrs does not take the 
lugubrious view of the future of Christianity—viz., that its great day is on 
the decline, and the blackness of darkness before the world. Quite the 
reverse. But we cannot protract our remarks any further. If this volume 
has a large circulation it will be a good omen. 


THE RELIGIONS OF MANKIND. (Histoire des. Religions. Problémes et 
Conclusions. Par l’Abbé de Broglie.) 1 vol. 1z2mo. Paris. 1885. 


This book will be welcome to many of our readers as meeting, from a 
Catholic point of view, a growing need of the period. For some time back, 
but particularly during these latter years, the religious history of mankind 
as a whole, and the endless variety of its shapes, have been the object of 
much attention and study. At all times, indeed, religious beliefs and prac- 
tices have had the privilege of attracting the notice of those who visited 
and undertook to describe strange countries and peoples. They are also 
referred to constantly by those ancient writers to whom they were familiar, 
but as things of daily life, and with scarce any attempt to discover their 
antecedent forms or to account for their origin and growth. Such prob- 
lems were reserved for our times. In fact, up to a recent period the reli- 
gions of the greater part of the human race were but very imperfectly 
known, and to deal with them as a whole was practically impossible. 

The Germans, as might be expected, were the first to take them up. 
Nor could they have fallen into better hands; for.the German mind, with 
its peculiar gift of collecting and mastering numberless details, its breadth 
of comprehension and power of seeing into the distant past, was peculiarly 
fitted to deal with the difficulties of the subject. Hence, from ‘Kreuzer 
down to the “ mythologists ” of the present day, a series of studies covering 
the whole field of investigation, and, taken together, fairly representing the 
strong points, as also some of the faults, of the great German historical 
school, 

France followed, but, until recently, with little to show of original work 
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save in the wide researches of her great Orientalist, Eugéne Burnouf. Eng- 
land, last engaged on the general issue, is rapidly making up for lost time. 
In fact, everywhere at the present day the whole question is held promi- 
nently before the public mind. Special chairs are established in several 
universities with no other object, and from the higher regions of learned 
research it is being’ brought by our reviews and daily papers within the 
reach of the general reader. 

And here comes the danger which has to be met. Those forms of reli- 
gion, past and present, now coming for the first time to be generally known, 
whilst suggesting to thoughtful minds the most interesting problems, give 
rise at the same time to a number of objections against the Christian faith 
of which unbelievers have not been slow to avail themselves. We meet 
with them in works on ancient history and modern travel, in learned essays 
and in the pages of our periodicals. The very fact of their being put for- 
ward, not as objections, but as the ascertained results of enlightened and 
unprejudiced research, gives them additional power to unsettle the faith 
of unwary readers. 

It is for the latter that the book of Abbé de Broglie is invaluable. 
There is hardly a general question raised by the study of religions which 
he does not deal with, no serious objection which he does not meet. His 
work is the summary of his public lectures given on the subject at the 
Catholic Institute of Paris during a period of several years. There is con- 
sequently much in it of condensed thought. The tone is that of one per- 
fectly conversant with the facts, who looks them full in the face and never 
strives to blink or minimize them because they may prove inconvenient. 
Facts are inconvenient only for such as are unwilling to part with their 
prejudices or delusions. What the abbé wants is clearly to get at the truth. 
For instance, the strange and striking resemblances between the religions 
of the East and certain Catholic doctrines and customs, of which so much 
has been said, the writer deals with in a spirit of manifest candor, aiming 
only at fixing the exact nature and extent of those resemblances and then 
endeavoring to account for them. Hence the perfectly reliable character 
of his facts and of the conclusions they lead him to. Those who have de- 


‘voted any special study to the subject may question some of his minor 


positions, but we venture to predict that to them the book will be particu- 
larly enjoyable as containing the impressions of a thoughtful and highly 
cultivated mind on the many grave pfoblems which have not failed to 
occur to them. 

To all enlightened Catholics it will be gratifying to see so important a 
subject taken up at last in a truly Catholic spirit by one so competent to 
deal with it. A book of this kind in English would be a help and a protec- 
tion to an ever-increasing number of Catholic readers. Perhaps a trans- 
lation of the present might best suit the purpose. To such as are familiar 
with French, in its present form it will be found equally useful and inte- 
resting. Its thoughtful and moderate tone is in keeping with the author’s 
other philosophical writings, whilst the style, in its perspicuity and sober 
chasteness, more than once reminds one of the eminent literary gifts of the 
family to which the distinguished professor belongs.* We would call atten- 

* Abbé de Broglie, formerly an officer in the French navy, is brother of the eminent writer 
and statesman, Duc de Broglie, and grandson of the celebrated Madame de Staél. 
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tion to the tenth chapter (“La Transcendance du Christianisme ”) as con- 
taining one of the most striking and unassailable arguments we have met 
with in favor of the Christian religion. The eleventh and last chapter isa 
most interesting and valuable summary of the conclusions to which an un- 
prejudiced mind is led by an attentive study of the religions of mankind. 


ORIGENE ET LA CRITIQUE TEXTUELLE DU NOUVEAU ‘TESTAMENT. Par M. 
l'‘Abbé Martin, Professeur a I'Ecole Supérieure de Théologie de Paris, ° 
Paris: Victor. Palmé. 1885. j 
A new and startling theory as to the text of the New Testament was 

propounded by the well-known author of this pamphlet in an article 
published in the July number of the Recueil des Questions Historiques. 
The present publication is a defence of the position taken in that article. 
As is well known, the principle assumed as certain by all schools of 
textual critics has been that the nearest approximation that can be 
made (so far as texts are of service for such approximation) to the 
genuine text of the New Testament is in and by means of the most an- 
cient manuscripts known at present, and especially by means of the Sinai- 
tic, the Alexandrine, the Vatican, the Ephraem, and that of Beza. There 
is no agreement as to which of these is the best; Tischendorf has chosen 
the Sinaitic, Westcott and Hort the Vatican, but all agree in making some 
one or other or the whole the standard and criterion. In direct opposition 
to this generally-received principle the Abbé Martin contends that these 
manuscripts, instead of being trustworthy guides to the original text, are 
positively misleading, and that security from error will in general be in- 
sured by distrusting them. He maintains that these manuscripts were 
never intended to be faithful copies of the text received in the church at 
the time they were written ; that they contain an eclectic text, the product 
of the traditional text, combined with readings found in the Fathers, and 
especially in Origen. They may, therefore, be called critical editions of the 
New Testament, made for the use of the Eastern Church, of which the 
traditional text is the base, but modified by the various readings found in 
Origen and the other Fathers. The extent of these modifications was 
greater or less according as the acquaintance of the respective editors with 
the Fathers was greater or less. This is the theory which a long, care-' 
ful study of Origen and the Fathers along with the texts, without any 
preconceived notions, has forced on the abbé, and to the proof of which 
he has devoted this pamphlet of sixty-two pages. We had intended to 
make an abstract of his argument, but have found it impossible todo justice 
to it in the space at our disposal, and we are unwilling, handicapped as he 
is by the novelty of his theory and by the weight of authority against him, 
to add to his difficulties by a necessarily inadequate presentation of its 
proofs. All, however, who are interested in textual criticism are bound, it 
seems to us, to give.this pamphlet careful consideration. 


MONTALEMBERT: A Biographical Sketch. By. Joseph Walter Wilstach. 

New York: The Catholic Publication Society Co. 1885. 

All who are already well acquainted with the life and work of Monta- 
lembert will be glad by means of this interesting sketch to go over again 
the chief incidents in a compact form; while those to whom this little book 
affords the first opportunity of making this acquaintance will find in. ita 
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good introduction to that fuller study which the life and works of so promi- 
nent a defender of the faith in our times deserve. The author has singled 
out the salient features in Montalembert’s [career, and—a thing essential 
to the understanding of that career—has been careful to bring out its rela- 
tion to the principal events of his time. The “Table of the Important Con- 
temporary Events in France,” which is prefixed to the work, is a great help 
for this purpose. The first idea which most people have of Montalembert 
is, of course, that he was a “liberal.” Mr. Wilstach enables us to under- 
stand in what sense and how far this is true. In his speech on the Sonder- 
bund, delivered before the House of Peers in 1848, Montalembert said: 
“That to which I have been devoted is liberty in its entirety, liberty for all 
and in all things”; and it was the fear—a foolish fear, as every Catholic 
must see—lest the doctrine of infallibility should be made use of against the 
political ideas which he held dear which made him oppose the definition of 
the doctrine as inopportune. But by liberty he did not mean radicalism. 
Radicalism in his eyes was despotism in its most odious form, “ Liberty 
sanctifies the rights of minorities ; radicalism absorbs and destroys them.” 
He was opposed, consequently, to the extension of the functions of the 
state, and gave his support to the dictum of Aristotle, that the smailer the 
number of things over which a government exercises its authority,.the 
Jonger that government will last. Neither can it be said that he rejoiced 
in the advance of democracy. “Iam no democrat, but I am still less of an 
absolutist. Looking on in advance, I see nothing anywhere but democracy. 
I see the deluge rise—rise continually everywhere, and overflowing every- 
thing. I fearit as a man, but as a Christian I do not fear; for where I see 
the deluge I see alsothe ark. Upon that great ocean of democracy... 
the church alone may venture forth without defiance and without fear. 
She alone will not be swallowed up there.” Mr. Wilstach tells us also that 
the subject of universal democracy is said to have embittered his last days. 
If Montalembert had made a study of the American Constitution, and had 
seen the checks and safeguards which its framers devised in order to bring 
this power under control, would he have been so down-hearted? Other 
notable points are the struggle for the rights of the church as regards 
education, and the relations of Mortalembert with Napoleon III. In the 
account of these and other things Mr. Wilstach writes in an interesting 
and pleasing manner. Sometimes, however, he seems to be striving after 
effect. Moreover, there are a few strange words here and there, and at times 
common words are used in a strange way. At first we thought this arose 
from a want of familiarity with the English language, but it would seem on. 
closer study to spring from the laudable desire of writing forcibly. We can 
assure Mr. Wilstach that the modern English vocabulary is copious enough 
to express with all desirable force any idea he may form, without his being 
under the necessity of coining or resuscitating such words as “ pregnable,” 
“anarchize,” “nocent.” With the exception of these slight blemishes this 
sketch deserves praise, both for the matter and the style, and is worthy of 
its subject. 
OFFICE OF THE BLESSED SACRAMENT, FOR THE USE OF MEMBERS OF THE 

NOCTURNAL ADORATION. Baltimore: Foley Brothers. 1884. 

This is an English translation of the whole of Matins and Lauds of the 
Office of the Blessed Sacrament, to which is added the Office for the Dead. 
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The Douay-version of the Psalms is used, the English breviary of the Mar- 
quis of Bute furnishing the remainder. The compiler, Father William E. 
Bartlett, Pastor of St. Ann’s Church, Baltimore, has been instrumental in 
spreading this confraternity in that city, and offers this as an aid to the 
members for spending the night-watches in a profitable manner. The 
print is very large, and the rubrics are simplified. 

We have much pleasure in recommending this translation of what many 
consider the most sublime office in the whole breviary, and also ‘the confra- 
ternity itself. The priest who introduces the Nocturnal Adoration among 
his people (and Father Bartlett has proved that it is no very difficult mat- 
ter) brings within the reach of men living in the world one of the practices 
of contemplative prayer of which holy church is so fertile, and enables 
them to taste the fruits of holy silence and solitude, and clothes with at- 
tractiveness a high degree of mortification. 


THE VIRGIN MOTHER OF Goop CouNSEL: A History of the Ancient Sanc- 
tuary of Our Lady of Good Counsel in Genazzano. By Monsignor 
George F. Dillon, D.D., Missionary Apostolic. Rome: Printed at the 
offices of the Sacred Congregation of the Propaganda Fide. London: 
Burns & Oates ; New York : The Catholic Publication Society Co. 1884. 


The object of Mgr. Dillon in writing and publishing this work is to 
promote the devotion to Our Lady of Good Counsel among English-speak - 
ing Catholics. Impaired in health, as he tells his readers in the preface, by 
twenty years of missionary labors in Australia, he spent a considerable 
time in Italy in order to regain his strength. This stay gave him a better 
opportunity of learning the real religious state of the masses.of the people 
than is afforded by the fleeting visits ordinarily made by tourists, and of this 
opportunity he made the most. He mixed much with the people, espe- 
cially in the country districts, and studied to ascertain their most intimate 
convictions and feelings. He found that they have been shamefully misre- 
presented. “No people,” he says, “ could be more devoted to their religion 
than the mass of the people of Italy ” ; and in the Pontifical States the bulk 
would gladly receive back the temporal government of the pope. “Italy,” 
he says in the preface, “is still pre-eminently a land of faith and fervor. ...At 
no period of its Christian history were the mass of the inhabitants of the 
country more attached to their religion, more firmly fixed in its principles, 
or more devoted to its practices than at the present moment... Nine-tenths 
of the masses are earnest.and practical Catholics. In general, family life 
among them equals the purity and innocence of the farm-homes of Ireland. 
They live, in truth, by faith.” This is what his own observation showed to 
be the true state of things. What is the cause of this unyielding faith and 
devotion in the midst of so many trials? This was the question Mgr. Dillon 
put to himself; and its answer he finds in their remarkable devotion to the 
Blessed Mother of God, practised as they practise it ; and believing that this 
devotion, and especially the devotion to Our Lady of Good Counsel, which 
has proved so powerful for good amid such trials in Italy, will be equally 
efficacious among those with whom his own long experience has made him 
so well acquainted, cast, as they are, as exiles in the midst of the frost-laden 
blasts of heresy and worldliness, he has made this effort to explain this 
devotion. In some five hundred pages he gives the history of the victory 
of the Virgin Mother of Good Counsel over paganism, the miraculous 
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translation of her shrine from Scutari to Genazzano, with a critical exami- 
nation of the proofs of this wonderful occurrence, and an account of the. 
numerous miracles which have been worked at her sanctuary. Special at- 
tention has been devoted to the Pious Union of Genazzano, for it is. by 
means of this that the devotion possesses a world-wide character and is 
capable of serving the practical objects Mgr. Dillon has in view. The 
chapters on the Devotion of the Italian People and on Roman Ecclesiastical 


Education’ deserve special attention. There are many other things of great . 


interest in this book which make it well worth reading. While he writes 
with all the zeal and enthusiasm which every one must have for the object 
of his devotion, we do not think any Catholic will think him exaggerated 
or injudicious. As he says, “he has had to treat largely of the super- 
natural. Yet he desires to say no one ever came to the shrine of Our Lady 
of Good Counsel less inclined to be credulous than he was. But in the 
sight of miracles wrought before one’s eyes, and carefully examined and 
proved, one can only say that the hand of God is not shortened, and the 
miracles wrought through the intercession of his Mother will never cease, 
The facts narrated will speak for themselves. With regard to these facts the 
writer has endeavored to be scrupulously accurate, and in this, at least, 
he believes he has succeeded.” Prefixed to the work are letters of His 
Holiness Leo XIII. and Cardinal Simeoni, Prefect of the Propaganda. 


HISTOIRE DES PERSECUTIONS PENDANT LES DEUX PREMIERS SIECLES 
D'APRES LES DOCUMEN'TS ARCHEOLOGIQUES. Par Paul Allard. Paris: 
Victor Lecoffre. 1885. 


This is one of the numerous literary offspring of the great works of 
Rossi on the Roman catacombs. M. Allard was the French translator of 
the Roma Sotteranea of Northcote and Brownlow, an English work in which 
the substance of Rossi’s Italian folios was recast, condensed, and made 
generally legible. The present history of the persecutions from M. Allard’s 
pen is derived from these archeological discoveries in the catacombs and 
from the literary remains of the early centuries of the Christian epoch, both 
Christian and pagan. The period covered begins with a.D. 64 and ends at 
A.D. 313. The treatment of the subject is thoroughly historical and sharply 
critical, with ample references to authorities; yet it is in the manner of a 
flowing and pleasing narrative adorned with all the charms of a purely lite- 
rary style. 
CHARACTERISTICS FROM THE WRITINGS OF CARDINAL MANNING. Ar- 

ranged by W. S. Lilly. London: Burns & Oates; New York: The 

Catholic Publication Society Co. 1885. 


Selections from the writings of eminent authors are often merely antho- 
logies, or collections of choice gems. Mr. Lilly’s arrangement of extracts 
from the works of Cardinal Manning is somewhat different. from and more 
than ananthology. The cardinal is a very consecutive writer. Not only does 
he handle each single topic in a consecutive manner, but his distinct works 
are consecutive in relation to each other, embracing many topics under a 
general method, in their mutual bearings and common relation to general 
principles. Mr. Lilly has arranged his excerpts methodically and judi- 
ciously. They present, each one, an epitome of the eminent author's cx- 
position of a single topic, and in their collective arrangement an epitome of 
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his general and consecutive doctrine as a whole. Thus there is a complete- 
ness in the work which is very satisfactory. It is useful and agreeable 
reading to those who have read the cardinal’s writings, and also to those 
who have not done so, It is cream—cream of political, philosophical, and 
religious essays which are suz generds, with their own peculiar character, ex- 
cellences, and value, distinctive of their quality and mode of treatment, as 
compared with other works on the same topics and of the same doctrine. 

Mr. Lilly’s volume is so handy, so easily to be had and read, and ‘so full of 

interesting and instructive matter that it is well adapted to wide and gene- 

ral circulation. 

CHRISTIAN MANHOOD AND ITs Duties: A Sermon. By Rev. James J. 
Moriarty, A.M., Pastor of St. John the Evangelist’s Church, Syracuse, 
N.Y. Syracuse, N. Y.: T. W. Durston. 1884, 

This is what in old times in New England would have been called an 
election sermon, having been preached: the Sunday preceding the last gen- 
eral election. It is a good sermon, well worded, glowing with fervor, en- 
tirely unpartisan, direct and to the point, and displaying the zealous pastor 
of souls in his true relation to politics. “It is not the duty of priests,” 
it says, “to tell you for whom you should vote, but itis their duty to tell 
you to vote honestly, fearlessly, conscientiously.” We venture to say that 
as years pass on we shall have more of such preaching. May it all be as 
eloquent and judicious ! 

A PROTFSTANT CONVERTED TO CATHOLICITY BY HER BIBLE AND PRAYER- 
BOOK ; AND THE STRUGGLES OF A SOUL IN SEARCH OF TRUTH. Witha 
Preface by the Right Rev. Stephen Vincent Ryan, Bishop of Buffalo. 
Buffalo, N. Y.: Catholic Publication Company. 1884. 

This book is small but precious, for it is the artless story of God’s deal- 
ing with a noble soul. Mrs. Fanny Maria Pittar was reared a Protestant of 
the bitterest kind in the city of Dublin; but she was faithful to grace from 
the dawn of reason. At the first suggestion of doubt she began to inquire. 
The reader may fancy her earnestness when he learns that perplexities aris- 
ing in her mind while hearing a sermon she forced the minister to consider 
on the spot: she confronted him at the foot of the pulpit-stairs. To re- 
solve her doubts on another occasion she brought about a private contro- 
versy between a Catholic priest and a Protestant minister; and, not being 
quite certain about a quotation from Luther, she went alone to the library 
of a great university and sought and obtained a verification of the transla- 
tion. : 
One of the great charms of this book—for it has more than one—is that 
it is truly a woman’s book. The struggles of the heart and of the intellect 
cross each other on every page of the narrative. How great those struggles 
were, especially just before the final victory, may be guessed from the fact 
that not only did she suffer bitter persecution, but was even for a time sepa- 
rated from her own children. 

One question that we are inclined to ask a convert is about the, first im- 
pulse that pointed towards the church. The answer in the case of Mrs. 
Pittar reveals not only the wonderful ways of God’s providence, but also 
the value of reading Holy Scripture with a reverent mind. 

Give this little book to a fervent, old-fashioned Protestant, and it will 


doubtless do a good work. 
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DiLuviuM; or, The End of the World. By George S. Pidgeon. ‘St.Louis: 

Commercial Printing Co. 1885. 

Having been requested to notice this book, we will not refuse the au- 
thor any help which a notice may give him. It is perhaps worthy of re- 
mark on its own account, as a curiosity. 

The object of the work is to warn the world against the digging of the 
canal by which it is proposed to turn the waters of the Mediterranean into 
certain portions of the desert of Sahara, which are known to lie below the 
ocean level. The author is aware that it is not expected or regarded as 
possible to flood the whole desert ; in fact, in his calculations he assumes 
that only about one-fifteenth part of it will be inundated. This isa large 
figure, but let it pass. 

Now comes the astounding part. Assuming that only this surface— 
about 220,000 square miles—will be covered by the sea, and that only to a 
depth of 275 metres, or, say, 900 feet, he calmly concludes that the volume 
of water thus put on it will be equal in weight to about one-thirty-fifth of 
the entire mass of the globe; and that consequently the most serious con- 
sequences must be feared from the transference of so large a fraction of the 
earth's weight from one part toanother. There is no telling, according to 
him, what terrible catastrophes may not ensue. 

The slightest examination will convince any one familiar with the 
simple formula for the volume of a sphere that to cover the whole earth 
and sea with water a mile deep would only add about one-thirteen-hun- 
dredth part to its whole volume; and, on the well-determined value which 
we have of the density of our globe, would only add about one-seven-thou- 
sandth part to its weight. Now, according to the author’s own estimate, 
the portion of the earth’s surface which is to be covered is only about one- 
nine-hundredth part of the whole; the weight of the water turned upon it, 
then, even’ if a mile deep, would be only one-six-millionth that of the 
earth ; and if, as he assumes, the water would be only nine hundred ‘feet 
deep, its weight would be about one-sixth again of that, or, say, one-thirty- 
six-mzl/ionth, instead of one-thirty-fifth part, as he imagines, of the weight of 
the globe. 

What is the cause of this astonishing mistake, which he certainly 
would have detected, if he had drawn the roughest diagram to represent 
the facts? Simply, as it would seem, that he has misunderstood the fig- 
ures of the authofity which he quotes for the weight of the earth. He 
gives it as 5,852 trillions of tons, according to Dr. Dick. But he seems not 
to be aware that what Dr. Dick, using the English system, calls a trillion 
is what we call a quintillion. In short, our author, in his comparison, makes 
the weight of the earth only one-millionth part of what it actually is. 

Dr. Dick’s trillion is a million million millions; our trillion is a thou- 
sand, thousand millions—that is the whole difference, and, as will be seen, 
entirely explains the unfortunate error into which Mr. Pidgeon has fallen. 

This curious misapprehension is really the text and foundation of 
the whole book. Remove it, and there is nothing to speak of left. The 
only consideration amounting to anything which is brought forward 
is that of the climatic changes which might be feared in Europe if the 
warming influence of the Sahara were removed. This certainly is a point 
well taken ; but, considering that it is but a small part of the great desert 
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which is to be flooded, the fall in temperature would probably be imper- 
ceptible except by careful meteorological observations. This objection to 
the proposed canal has of course been brought up before. 

‘It is a pity to see so much time, study, and ingenuity wasted. The au- 
thor could write something much better than this, if he would only take 
more Care. 


. 


In THE Lena DettA: A Narrative of the Search for Lieutenant-Comman- 
der De Long and his Companions. By George W. Melville, Chief-Engi- 
neer U. S.N. Edited by Melville Philips. With maps and illustrations, 
8vo, 477 pp. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 1885. 


Of the several books which have been written about the unfortunate 
Arctic expeditions of the last five years, this is certainly the best. Com- 
mander De Long’s diary lost sight of Mr. Melville after the separation of 
the whale-boats in the storm of September 12, 1881. Mr. Melville takes up 
the narrative of the more fortunate Jeannette survivors at this point. He 
details their reaching the Siberian settlements, their terrible march north- 
ward in search of De Long, and the return home of the decimated expe- 
dition. It is a consecutive, detailed, authoritative story, told with frankness 
and simplicity, of one of the most extraordinary adventures in the history 
of Arctic explorations. It is'impossible not to be thrilled by this recital, 
terrible, shocking, uncomfortable as it is. The descriptions of some of the 
hardships endured by these explorers are so realistic as to make one shud- 
der, andin their graphic simplicity they are almost Homeric. But one 
constantly exclaims, “ What a waste of heroism!” Arctic exploration 
seems to be as barren a field for enterprise as an Arctic sea. And yet Mr. 
Melville, nothing daunted by his experience, is anxious to go in search 
of the north pole again, and appends to his volume an improved scheme 
for getting a new expedition there! The illustrations of the book are 
excellent. 


AN IrtsH GARLAND. By Sarah M. B. Piatt. Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1885. 


There is some good work in this little collection of poems. All of 
it is careful and conscientious; the diction is lucid and often very elegant. 
Mrs. Piatt seems to be at her best in the expression of tender pathos. 
“On the Pier in Queenstown” is an exquisitely touching picture of a 
poor Irish widow, amid the throng of gay and laughing tourists returning 
to America, whose only son, “a young man, tall, with dark, curled hair, 
the rose of Ireland in his cheek,” is emigrating ; 


‘* And there sat she—her cap of snow 
No whiter than her head, her face 
(A gracious one, I thought) bent low 
In withering hands—there in her place 
While, careless of us all, she wailed 
For one who in the steerage sailed.” 


Among the other poems in the garland, “A Child’s Cry,” “The Con- 
fession of my Neighbor,” and “ The Gift of Tears” are specially good. 
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THE CROSS OF MONTEREY, AND OTHER Poems. By Richard Edward 

White. San Francisco: The California Publishing Co. 

Several of these poems relate to legends in connection with Father 
Junipero Serra and the earlier missions in California. ‘The Cross of Mon- 
terey ” is, perhaps, the best of these. They display considerable descriptive 
power and are infused with a local,coloring which is not overdone, not- 
withstanding the temptation offered by the glowing Spanish atmosphere 
of the Pacific region. The following verse is a specimen of the author 
at his best: 

‘* And the Indians told the padre 
That Portala’s cross that night, 
Gleaming with a wondrous splendor, 
Than the noon-sun was more bright, 
And its mighty arms extended 
East and westward, oh! so far! 
And its topmost point seemed resting 
Northward on the Polar Star.” 


“The Midnight Mass” is one of the legends which the peasants at Car- 
melo tell 
‘* Of Junipero the Padre, 
In the sweet Castilian tongue : 
Telling how each year he rises 
From his grave the Mass to say, 
In the midnight ’mid the ruins, 
On the eve of Carlos’ day.” 
“The House on the Plain ” tells how Padres Serra and Palon, being over- 
taken by night on the plains, saw a house before them, where they were 
sheltered and entertained by an old man, a lady, anda beautiful child. In 
the morning, on resuming their journey, they meet a muleteer, who tells 
them there is no such house on the plain. They look back—it has van- 
ished. Then the padre, after a pause, exclaims that the truth has come to 
him: 
‘* By spirit hands was built that house, 
And the old man whom we saw there 
Was Joseph, the good Virgin’s spouse, 
And Mary was the lady fair. 
** And well I know the youth was He, 
The meek and lowly Nazarene, 
Who died for us on Calvary, 
The thief and penitent between.” 
“ Waiting for the Galleon,” “ The Discovery of San Francisco Bay,” and 
a sonnet on San Francisco deserve mention. In some of the other poems 
there is an attempt at Bret-Hartean humor which is not a success. 


WILD FLOWERS FROM THE MOUNTAIN-SIDE. Poems and Dramas. By 

Mercedes. Philadelphia: Press of J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1885. 

The author of these poems and dramas is a Sister of Mercy ; the object 
of their publication is to aid in completing and supporting the Mercy Hos- 
pital at Pittsburgh. Under these circumstances, is it possible for us to per- 
form with all due justice and severity the office of the critic, and to judge 
the work without favor or bias, on its merits, not, on the one hand, lavish- 
ing undeserved praise, or, on the other, playing the part of the candid 
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friend? Our own opinion we find very well expressed by the writer of the 
preface: “There are” in these poems “heart and soul and faith.” Not a 
few of them possess a melodiousness and persuasiveness which recall some 
of the best hymns of one of the best modern hyran-writers—Dr. Bonar. 
An occasional fault in the versification, however, detracts from the plea- 
sure they give. But we venture to say that no one who loves holy things 
—our Lord, his church, his Sacred Presence—can read some among these 
poems without his love for these sacred objects growing warmer. The 
words may not imprint themselves on the memory, but a deeper sense of 
the worth and reality of those things which alone are of value and which 
alone are real will have been left in the mind. The second part consists of 
dramas written for various occasions, which always, we are told, appeared 
with success. The volume is beautifully bound and printed, and is in every 
way well suited for a gift-book. 


THE GRAY MASQUE, AND OTHER Poems. By Mary Barker Dodge. 

Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. 1885. 

The readers of THE CATHOLIC WORLD are not unacquainted with the 
poetry of Mrs. Dodge. Two of the pieces collected in the volume under 
notice—namely, “ Birthdays” and “ Sabbath Rest "—were first published in 
this magazine. Much of the poetry in this volume rises to a very high 
level; all of it is wholesome and pure, This is a rare distinction in a day 
when neatly every versifier thinks it necessary to make some offering at 
the shrine of the senses. Mrs. Dodge finds her inspiration in the domes- 
tic affections, in the mysteries and consolations of religion, in the. beauties 
of nature, in the patriotic sentiments, and in themes of history that appeal 
to the imagination. Every line she writes is sincere and conscientious 
work. Her Muse is graceful and very tuneful. 


IRENE OF CORINTH: An Historic Romance of the First Century. By Rev. 

P. J, Harold. Lewiston, N. Y.: Index Publishing Co. 1884. 

The history and topography of the tale Jrene of Corinth are very accu- 
rate, and there is dramatic talent shown in the plot and persons of the 
story, graphic power in its descriptions. Its principal scenes are Jerusalem 
during the latter part of its siege by Titus, Rome, and Alexandria. The 
interest increases from the beginning to the end. Among the historical 
personages introduced, two of the chief ones are Matthias, the last Jewish 
high-priest, and St. John the Apostle. Irene and her brother, Cyprian, are 
niece and nephew to Matthias, though Christians; another principal person 
of the story, Anna, is his daughter, who is converted to the faith through 
hercousins. The lover of Irene, Julius, is a Roman centurion; who becomes 
a Christian. The destruction of Jerusalem, the triumph of Titus, and the 
persecution of Domitian are vividly depicted during the course of the nar- 
rative of the personal adventures of these four, which are up to the highest 
mark of the romantic...To our taste the romance would have been im- 
proved by a more solid and subdued tone of coloring, a diminution of its 
intensity, and a more castigated style of composition. The author of that 
remarkable story, Dion and the Sibyls, informed the writer of this notice that 
he spent thirteen years of labor upon it. As he was a gifted man, the result 
of his careful labor was a true work of art. Mr. Wallace spent three years 
upon Ben-Hur, Father Harold has the gifts which need only experience, . 
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study, and.labor in perfecting his composition to make him an author of 
works similar to these in excellence. The first three centuries of the Chris- 
tian era present an inviting field to one who will undertake the composition 
of classical, Christian romances which are true pictures of the real life and 
history of those times. It will not be time lost which is spent in writing 
of reading such a kind of worksvof fiction. Ben-Hur has done more good 
than some volumes of sermons or didactic instructions. Jrene of Corinth 
will do good as well as give pleasure to those who read it. We recommend 
it especially for all young people, and think it worthy of a wide circulation, 
especially if it be republished in a better edition. 

THE WALKING TREES, AND OTHER TALES. By Rosa Mulholland. With 

Illustrations. Dublin: M. H. Gill & Son. 1885. 

Lina’s TALEs. By Mrs. Frank Pentrill. Same publishers, (For sale by 
the Catholic Publication Society Co., New York.) 

It is a big word to say that Walking Trees, and other Tales is one of 
the best of Rosa Mulholland’s books for the young. Miss Mulholland; as 
a writer for the’ young, is unsurpassed among living authors. Her chil- 
dren’s stories are invested with a certain aerial quality which distinguishes 
them above evén the work of Andersen and the Grimms. Perhaps this is 
because Miss Mulholland’s genius is exquisitely Celtic. “ Walking Trees” 
isnot only a delightful child’s story, itisa poem. Little Leo has a fancy 
about seven tall ash-trees that grow on a ridge of upland in front of his 
father’s house. He believes they wa/k and go off on expeditions every 
night. He watches one night to see. Sure enough, they tear their roots 
out of the ground and start. One of the trees invites him to go with them, 
and, being a brave little man, he jumps up into its branches. The trees 
tramp away to a strange country so near the sky that when Leo climbs to 
the topmost branches and gives a spring he finds himself in a bed of 
fleecy cloud. Leo’s adventures in cloud-land with the cloud-man, the sum- 
mer-cloud children, the beautiful women poised in the great lake, the sky, 
and called Hours, with the rain-children in Bad-weather country, in the 
home of King Storm, and in Snow country, are-a series of delightful fan- 
cies, of which the descriptions are alternately droll, gorgeous, dramatic, 
and delicately poetic. The description of what Leo sees at the Gates of 
Sunrise, and the account of the palace of King Storm, where among “ vast 
halls lined with crystal pillars” the visions of what is being done on earth 
by all his minions, from the shipwrecking tempests to the zephyrs fan- 
ning the buds open, are to be seen—‘ dim pictures, wide and dim, with 
lights and colors struggling in them, as if out of a deep and wonderful 
distance ”"—are about the finest things we have read in this kind of litera- 
ture. “The Girl from under the Lake” is a daring development of the 
legend of Lough Neagh, and is, if possible, a more charming conceit than 
“The Walking Trees.” Both stories to a certain extent recall Alice in 
Wonderland, but that spzrztue? quality of Miss Mulholland’s imagination 
places them in a different category altogether from that fascinating fabri- 
cation. The two other stories in the volume are “Little Queen Pet and 
her Kingdom ” and “ Floreen’s Golden Hair.” 

Lina's Tales, by Mrs. Frank Pentrill, are an admirable collection of very 
short stories for young people. The book is quite a little volume, yet it 
contains two sets of stories, one of eight, the other of ten, separate pieces. 
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nyo <2 rgenmeraaia A Social Parable. New York: Appleton & Co. 
1885. 

The Money- Makers is advertised as “ an answer to The Bread- Winners.” 
What is 7he Bread-Wéinners? It is a curious comment on this kind of 
patent literature that one asks one’s self this question on hearing again the 
name of that once so ingeniously-puffed book. The Money-Makers is 4n 
attempt to gain notoriety by the same devices that helped to sell the other 
book—an anonymous author, a “social parable,” and the query, “ Who 
wrote” the thing? The author of the present affair takes occasion to im- 
press the fact that he wrote it in a little over a month. It has all this ap- 
pearance. It appears to be the work of some smart New York press-man 
who thinks he knows a great deal of “inside facts,” and who feels that he 
is the coming satirist of the age. It is very knowing and very juvenile. 
We have counted seven foreign words in one sentence. In one page, de- 
scribing something done by a New York newspaper man, we find allusions 
to Froude, Motley, Carlyle, Mary Queen of Scots, the court of St. Ger- 
main’s, Henry VIII., Essex, Bacon, Charles Stuart, Henri Quatre and the 
Valois kings, Savonarola, the sunshine of Fiesole, the pyre in Florence, 
the methods of the Borgia, Leo X. and “Monk Luther,” the Galileans, 
Tiberius, Cromwell and his “ Greek predecessors,” George III., Frederick 
the Great, Voltaire, Ovid, Suetonius, Numa, Tarquin, the great Julius, 
Louis XVI., Napoleon I., Montesquieu, Alexander, Charlemagne, Philip 
II., and the black bread and Ledenwurst of the peasants whom the author 
met in the wilds of Bohemia! It is as if the young man had been fed on 
intellectual black bread and Ledenwurst all his life and suddenly got a meal 
of learning, which having bolted ravenously, it lies upon his chest and 
gives him the nightmare. The whole book is pitched in the same absurd 
key. It pretends to make “revelations "—for the author is possessed of 
the idea that “newspaper men know everything ”"—but it reveals nothing 
that the public who follow the néwspapers don’t think they know as well 
as he. Its characters are “portraits from life,” thinly veiled under pseu- 
donyms, of certain well-known editors, bankers, railway presidents, politi- 
cians, and so forth. This may make the book piquant. But as a whole 
The Money-Makers is a failure to handle properly somewhat promising 
material. 


THE WANDERER; or, Cast Away in a Great City, and other Stories for 
Boys. Boston: Thos. B. Noonan & Co. 1885. 


STORIES FOR SToRMY SuNDAYs: A Collection of Tales for Young Folks. 

Reprinted from the Ave Marta, Same publishers. 

What an excellent title is Stortes for Stormy Sundays! You can almost 
see the young folks grouped together in the cosey room, one of them read- 
ing a story aloud, while the rain beats against the window-panes and im- 
prisons them within-doors for the day. The youngsters who have such 
a book to read as the one bearing this happy title will not miss their open- 
air fun very much, The stories are so short that eighteen of them fit ina 
handy volume. That they are well suited to Catholic children, the fact 
that they are reprinted from the Ave Maria is a guarantee. The Wan- 
derer, and other Stories is a set of four thrilling and at the same time edify- 
ing tales for boys. , 
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1794: A TALE OF THE TERROR. From the French of M. Charles d’Héri- 
cault. By Mrs. Cashel Hoey. Dublin: Gill & Son, 1885. (For sale by 
the Catholic Publication Society Co.) 


M. d’Héricault is a French writer of the first rank; and we know no 
translator of French into English who surpasses Mrs. Cashel Hoey, her- 
self-an original author of distinction. This book of D’Héricault’s translated 
by Mrs. Hoey is worthy of the collaboration. It is a tale of the Terror, but 
not one of the thousand-times hackneyed order. M. d’Héricault has given 
his mind to the study of a special and engrossing phase of the French Revo- 
lution. Between the noble and the peasant—whose vicissitudes the nov- 
elist has not yet tired exploiting—there was the vast bourgeoisie whose 
children became “that generation of French people who grew up without 
a religion.” How did the Revolution affect the sucial and moral life of 
this great class? M. d’Héricault’s book isa partial answer to this question. 
He has thus gone off the beaten track. He has drawn a vivid picture, 
made a stirring drama, in illustration of this theme. The time, the interest- 
ing period of the Terror, abounded in contrasts grotesque and tragic; and 
M. D’Héricault has misused none of his materials. 


Biocen: A Speculation on the Origin and Nature of Life. By Professor 
Elliott Coues. Boston: Estes & Lauriat. 1885. 


This essay, which was read before the Philosophical Society of Wash- 
ington, and of which this is the second edition, has a threefold object. 
The first is a criticism of the attempts which have been made to explain 
the fact of life without having recourse to a vital principle. “Granted,” 
says Professor Coues, “that all substances, including protoplasm, have 
been evolved from nebulous matter; granted that evolution to the proto- 
plasmic state, and in the very manner claimed, is required for any mani- 
festation of life; granted even that life always appears in matter thus 
elaborated, it does not follow that the result of the process by which mat- 
ter is fitted to receive life is the cause of the vitality which it manifests, 
Sequence is not necessarily consequence; and in this matter it does not 
seem that even a Jost hoc, much less a propter hoc,can be maintained. For 
allthat is known to the contrary, protoplasm and vitality are simply conco- 
‘ mitant. If any causal relation is to be established, it must be upon other 
considerations than have been presented. I believe the relation to be 
causal, but the reverse of that claimed: vztal force being the cause of the 
peculiarities of protoplasm.”’ So much for the philosophical cogency of the 
physico-chemical theory. Its unscientific character is shown from the 
fact that while it involves the theory of spontaneous generation, the ex- 
istence of a single case of spontaneous generation has never been estab- 
lished. Moreover, living protoplasm never has been and cannot be ana- 
lyzed, and its composition remains unknown. It is dead when it is analyzed, 
and must necessarily be dead ; and consequently chemistry and physics can 
give us no information as to what constitutes the difference between a 
thing alive and the same thing dead, for it cannot analyze the live thing. 
The second object of this essay is to give the true solution of the problem. 
By the way in which he does this Professor Coues shows that he must be 
numbered among those true philosophers who make it their first duty to 
take the facts in their entirety, and afterwards to explain them if they can; 
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but who never attempt to explain the facts away in the interest of some 
darling theory of their own. And so he appeals to the data of his own 
consciousness. “I can only declare that I do not believe my mind to be 
matter-made only, because it is so made that I cannot so believe. The 
consensus of mankind has reached this identical conclusion. While I can- 
not imagine what life is or may be apart from matter, so far is it from being 
impossible for me to conceive of life apart from any known conditions of 
matter that it is impossible for me not to form that conception. This is, of 
course, to invoke the ‘ vital principle,’ to postulate the reality of a kind of 
force called ‘vital,’ as a veritable Biogen, or life-giver, which may be where 
no known form of matter is, and can therefore exist apart from such mat- 
ter, and not as a resultant of any such material forces; . . . some real entity 
which defies the observation of the senses.” The necessity for making 
this postulate Professor Coues proceeds to draw out ; but for this the reader 
must himself go to the work, as the argumentation cannot be compressed into 
our limits. After having shown the necessity of a vital immaterial princi- 
ple for the explanation of the facts, the third object of the author is to 
show how the wholly immaterial spirit is connected with the wholly material 
body. Spirit is nothing if not immaterial ; it cannot act directly upon matter; 
there must be something intermediate in order that there may be interaction. 
This intermediary is, according to Professor Coues, a certain substance 
which serves for the manifestation of the spirit, to which he gives the name 
of Biogen. While agreeing with Professor Coues that he has a similar (we 
will not say the same) right to assume the existence of this semi-material 
substance as scientific men have for assuming the existence of luminiferous 
ether, we cannot, on philosophical grounds, accept his hypothesis. Granted 
that the manner in which spirit is to act on matter is a mystery, yet it is 
but one mystery, and it does not diminish but increase the number to in- 
terpose an intermediate, semi-material substance. Von sunt multiplicanda 
mysterta. It is better to leave things as they were. This essay well de- 
serves reading; taking into account the high authority of its author and 
its own merits, it cannot be neglected by any student of this subject. We 
shall look out with some interest for the answers to the questions asked by 
Professor Coueson pp. 59,60. The style is bright and vigorous, and renders 
what is itself an abstruse matter interesting and intelligible. We con-. 
gratulate Professor Coues on the courage and ability with which he has 
faced the lion of materialism in the den of their “ Philosophical Society.” 


FRIENDS IN FEATHERS AND FUR, AND OTHER NEIGHBORS. For young 
folks. By James Johnnot. New York: Appleton & Co. 12mo. 1885. 


Here is a new method of teaching natural history to young folks. As 
far as we can judge, we think it a good method. It attempts to treat the 
subject more simply and familiarly than natural-history books usually do. 
The author presses everything into his service, from a nursery-rhyme to @ 
fairy-tale, which brings the animal world in the youthful mind into plea- 
sant association. The illustrations are so clear and good that he would 
be a dull child who is not interested and enlightened by them. 








